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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST CONFEKENCE. 


We are thankful to be able at length to 
speak of the Conference of Nonconformists at 
Manchester in the past tense. Considering the 
rather confused and uncertain manner in which, 
on its first proposition, they confronted Mr. 
Forster’s educational policy, it will not be 
surprising that deep anxiety was mingled with 
hope in regard to what might be the outcome of 
the deliberations of so large a representative 
assembly. That anxiety has been relieved. 
All doubt has been dispersed. No more im- 
posing, no more unanimous demonstration of 
opinion or feeling has occurred within our 
memory. The postponement of the Conference 
in consequence of the dangerous illness of the 
Prince of Wales, appropriate and, indeed, in- 
evitable as it was, appeared at first sight to 
throw a dark cloud over the prospects of success 
which might have been reasonably indulged in 
some weeks ago. The alteration of the date on 
account of that event rather furthered than 
hindered the object which the promoters of the 
gathering had in view. An additional month for 
quiet review of the position, had induced many 
waverers to take a calm and dispassionate survey 
of the whole question they had been invited to 
discuss, and from all parts of the kingdom re- 
presentative men came on Tuesday last to the 
appointed meetings, with their minds fully 
made up as to the principle they should 
enounce, and the policy they should pursue. 
The consequence was a marvellous exemplifi- 
cation of unanimity, which took even the 
Assembly itself by surprise. From the first 
moment that the keynote was struck by the 
chairman of the public meeting on Tuesday 
se nnight, to the closing speech of the chairman 
of the last sitting of Thursday night, there was 
scarcely a difference of opinion amongst eighteen 


hundred delegates, either in regard to the 


purport or to the form of the resolutiens sub- 
mitted to them. What they agreed upon is 
known to the public. The decision and fervour 
of spirit with which the agreement was arrived 
at and recorded, can only be fully appreciated 
by those who in person witnessed the proceed- 
ings. 

Passing over matters of comparatively minor 
importance, we have, in the first place, to con- 
gratulate the members of the Conference upon 
the soundness of the principle upon which, in 
reference to the question of national education, 
they took their stand. It was no new principle 
to the Nonconformist body. It was only a new 
application of the old principle they had pro- 
fessed for the last forty years. It was that the 
State, and especially in a mixed community 
like ours, cannot undertake the work of re- 
ligious teaching, in church or in school, with- 
out violating the rights of conscience on the 
one hand, or doing despite to the ‘dignity of 


— — — 


truth on the other. We were convinced when 
the Education Bill was before Parliament in 
1870 that this fundamental principle, as true in 
the education of children as of adults, would, in 
the course of time, receive recognition by the 
Nonconformist bodies. We did not anticipate, 
however, the rapidity with which their hesita- 
tion to acknowledge it would be overcome. 
Thanks to the operation of the Elementary 
Education Act, to the unexpected results of the 
cumulative vote, to the intensely sectarian pro- 
ceedings of many of the school boards, to the 
manifest tendency of the system in force to- 
wards putting the youthful mind of the country, 
to an immense extent, into clerical and priestly 
hands, and, perhaps, more than all, to the 
official bias of the Education Department in 
that direction, every week has made fresh con- 
verts to what has been reproachfully designated 
as the secular system,” and has brought con- 
viction home to many reluctant minds that 
there can be only one basis of national educa- 
tion consistent with equal justice to all religious 
parties, namely, to confine the authority and 
action of the State to secular teaching, and to 
assign religious teaching exclusively to the 
voluntary efforts of religious societies. If no 
other decision had been come to by the Man- 
chester Conference, this would have amply 
justified its meeting. 

With regard to the resolution passed at the 
Thursday morning sitting, which dealt with 
the political relation of Nonconformists to the 
Liberal party, we are, of course, prepared to 
anticipate loud outcries from that section of the 
party which bas hitherto assumed to direct its 
course. And yet it seems to us impossible 
to urge a valid objection to the conclu- 
sion arrived at. It was reached, no 
doubt, uuder a pressure of conviction absolutely 
painful. It appeared to everyone present as 
an inevitable necessity. It was not an out- 
burst of impatience with the slow progress of 
statesmen and politicians with whom they have 
been formerly allied. It was a protest against 
positive retrogression. It was as much a pro- 
test on behalf of the country as on behalf of 
Nonconformist interests. The members of the 
Conference had come to know the true signi- 
ficance of what is called ‘‘ undenominational 
education.” They saw it already embodied 
in the Elementary Education Act for England 
and Wales, and vividly illustrated by well-nigh 
every turn of its working. They detected it in the 
Scotch Education Bill, and they foresaw it, as a 
just sequence, in the settlement of the Irish 
education question. They believed not only 
that these several measures are connected in one 
system, but that they were meant to be so by 
one pervading purpose. Ifpermitted to develop 
itself to its full extent it would be the putting 
back of the intellectual and moral cultivation of 
the people of the United Kingdom half a century 
at least. It would involve the use of the 
authority and influence of law in giving a fresh 
impulse to priestly assumptions. It would be 
adding a fresh and large endowment from na- 
tional funds to the Anglican, Scotch, and Irish 
Roman Catholic Churches. That any states- 
man, claiming to be inspired by patriotic views, 
or to hold opinions in consonance with modern 
civilisation, could have judged it expedient, for 
the sake of a premature settlement of the ques- 
tion, to expose his country to so grave a danger, 
might well astonish, not only the Nonconformist 
committees, but every intelligent Englishman 
conversant with the history of European nations. 


Against this declension the Manchester Con- 
ference took up its position with unfaltering 
determination. Come weal, come woe, the 
Dissenters will not be threatened or cajoled 
into giving their assent to this political retro- 
gression. If their refusal to sanction the back- 
ward march of their political leaders towards 
clerical ascendancy, even though it be made 
under the guise of religious equality, should 
lead to a disruption of the party, to a breaking 
up of the Government, and to the temporary 
triumph of their Conservative foes, they will 
know how to wait in patience the disastrous 
course of events. They are not strangers to 
the experience of winning by losing. What 
they are strangers to is allowing themselves to 
be dragged back from positions in advance, 
which they have gained by their own labour 
and self-sacrifice. To the full extent of the 
ground ceded to clerics and priests by the 
Education Act and the Education Department, 
they will insist upon being once more led for- 
ward by those whom they desire to follow. It 
is all that they can do. It is what they are 
bound to do. It is what they will speedily 
succeed in doing. It may derange Ministerial 
plans. It may dislocate the Liberal party, to 
which they have been evermore loyal. These 
are not consequences for which they are respon- 
sible. Those consequences must rest with those 
who planned and carried into effect the sur- 
render of national education into the hands of 
priests and clergy. The Nonconformists have 
been thrown not merely upon their own de- 
fence, but upon the defence of the highest interests 
of the country. They are ready to accept, 
though with unfeigned sorrow, the perils they 
must brave, simply because they are ready to 
do the duty that has been imposed upon them. 
They have saved the liberties of England before. 
They will not shrink from either the toil or the 
obloquy, the suffering or the patience needed to 
save them again. 


THE PRESS ON THE CONFERENCE. 


WHETHER the firing of big guns in sufficient 
number really produces oe, as sometimes 
alleged, we are not scientific enough to decide; 
but certainl as Bh yong Bester vy! of the Man- 
chester Co nce has brought down a plen- 
tiful shower 7 ee ame * without 
a sprinkling of extra- Parliamentary eloquence. 
From these we gather that the general feeling 
amongst the supporters of Mr. Forster's Act 
is one of amazement touched with horror at 
the unexpected unanimity, enthusiasm, and 
thoroughness which characterised the proceed- 
ings of the ogi and the policy announced. 
Now, whether the new programme of the League 
and the distincter tone assumed by some lead- 
ing men may be rightly described as a change 
of front” on the part of Nonconformists gene- 
rally, we do not care to inquire. We at least 
have no such change to make. The policy of 
the Manchester Conference is precisely that 
upon which we have insisted as inevitable, ever 
since a governmental scheme of education was 
felt to * national need. And farther, we 
cannot repress the suggestion, that had our 
opponents more correctly estimated the 
strength and persistency of conviction which 
animates the movement toward the disesta- 
blishment of religion in general, they would 
hardly have been so much surprised at the 
hostility excited by the fresh endowment of 
denominational schools in particular. In this, 
as in many another instance of apparently 
sudden enthusiasm, the only change is this, 
that attention has been at last awakened and 
the issue th hly understood. And for this 
our opponents haye mainly themselyes to 
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a religious spirit into lessons about religion,“ 
the futile — of ‘* so-called religious instruc- 
tion,” are matters of lamentation and reproach ; 
and if he tries to estimate the probable effects 
of this mechanical grinding in spiritual 9 
on — opening minds of chi 


1869—“ So little do 
children affected by the so-called reli- 
instruction given in most national schools, 
withdraw their children from 


a fruitful cause of spiritual apathy 


8 


, and nothing for the 
with un- 


scription as ridiculously false as it is unamiably 
bitter. But we believe that none bless the 
children of the nation with a richer inheritance 
than those who succeed in setting the institu- 
tions of our country upon a — 

basis. In the view love for the 
children of England may be shown best by 
upon their tender minds the fact of sec- 


of exhibiti 
and life may be the time-table which 
draws a hard and fast line between things sacred 
and secular. We confess that to us experience 
of life as well as the spirit of the would 
seem to a di t lesson. The best in- 
fluences of religion are not confined to instruo- 
tion in dogma, nor even to the 
Bible. A teacher who possesses spiri life 
cannot fail to affect his pupils with sympathy, in 
modes involving no proselytism, and to which 
no way * even secularist could possibly 
0 habitual reverence which comes of 
secret communion with God, the charity which 


is produced by a comprehensive athy with 
Divine love, the earnestness in 33 of trath, 
which bel in the highest sense only to su- 
preme loyalty of soul—all are ities which 


cannot fail to exert a religious influence apart 
from dogma, and to illustrate far more nobly 
than eg ps oe of a time-table conscience 
clause, ing interpenetration of re- 
ligion and life which the Spectator professes to 


desire. We do not indeed und ue the im- 
portance of dogmatic teaching. It sup — 


more or less imperfectly the objects of 
which inspire all hi _affections. But 
experience shows that while those objects 
are very differently conceived, the 
character inspired by them may be identical. 
Thus, while the state of religious parties makes 
it quite impossible to give any d tio instruo- 
tion in onal schools, without giving offen- 
sive prominence to sectarian divisions, the moral 
virtues sustained by religion may be exhibited, 
and the practical influences of spiritual life 


exerted, not only without | to any con- 
science, but with a beni ndency towards 
Oatholicity of feeling. en the coarse hand 
of secular law shall have been withdrawn from 
the subtle springs of national religion; when 
no arrangements of school or University, any 
longer encourage the bitterness of sectarian 
animosity ; when children of every denomination 
shall meet for daily instruction on terms of 
equality, without any note whatever of —— 
diflerence; when national education shall have 
attained that generous breadth which ecclesias- 
tical exclusiveness or denominational timidity 
has hitherto prevented; then it will be seen who, 
in this time of conflict, loved most wisely the 


rising generation of England. 


er and juster 


ing of the 


of 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tue Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has de- 
livered an address containing some startling state- 
ments to working men at Bristol. The bishop 
began by denying that the Church was losing her 
hold upon this class of the community, and then 
proceeded to ask, like Mr. Codlin, who was the 
poor man’s friend in distress, in sickness, and in 
suffering but the clergyman’? He [maintained, 
also, that the clergy were not indifferent to the 
social needs of the working classes, and that 
although they could not interfere in questions re- 
lating to capital and labour, they prevented as far 
as in them lay, oppression and hard dealing. So, he 
judged, for these and other reasons, that the Church 


stoog, well with all classes, but especially well with 


the working men. He admitted the faults of past 


generations, but none of those faults existed now. 


Then, the bishop frankly told the working men of 
their own faults, amongst which he noticed an in- 
creasing indifference on the subject of religion, and a 
tendency to materialism and intemperance. 

One of course asks himself, on reading this 
address, why the bishop should have treated his 
subject in the manner we have described? How is 
it that an impressiow has gone abroad that the 
Church is losing her hold on working men— 


is, | that she is not very friendly to their in- 


terests? There is a general impression to that 
effect, and we do not see that the bishop’s denial of 
its accuracy makes it inaccurate. Who have the 
best means of forming a correct judgment on this 
point—the working men themselves and the public 
generally, or the bishop? Then, notice the bishop’s 
manner of reply to the question he has asked. 
What has all that he has to say to do with the 
Church as established? Supposing the clergy to 
have been and to be all that he describes, would 
they not have been, and would they not be, the 
same had they not been established? It is a case 
of the temperament and character of men, and not 
of their relation to the State. The strangest state- 
ment, however, comes at the close of the address. 
The bishop charges the working men with an in- 
creasing indifference to religion, and yet he says 
the Church is not losing her hold upon them. Does 
he mean to intimate that it is not necessary to be 
religious in order to be a good Churchman? What 
sort of hold can the Church have when indifference 
to religion is increasing ? 

The Times has a very candid article upon the 
bishop’s address. It remarks that the bishop did 
net venture to say that the Church is gaining ground. 
The Times proceeds :— 


urchman to believe that in London, for instance, the 
worship and the doctrines of the Church of England hold 
any commanding position in the thoughts and tendencies 
of the working They are not, as a rule, church- 
goers, and it scarcely mends the matter if they absent 
themselves from chapel also. 
We rarely, the leading journal adds, hear of work- 
ing men looking for much help from the Church. 
This is scarcely a satisfactory result from the in- 
fluence of a vast Establishment, an historic institution, 
claiming to fix its roots in apostolic soil, and to have 
wn with the wth of the h nation. The 
Ghureh was, no bt, identified for many hundred 
years with all our national movements, and it has 
moulded the thoughts of generation after generation to 
an extent scarcely capable of But it has 
long been anxiously observed t this co-ordinate 
growth is interrupted, and that large masses of the 
working class seem, as it were, to have taken a new 


d re in 2 , and to find little 
w 299 alms and their principles in the 
Church of England. 

Then, listen to this— 


After all, the bishop admits a failure, and leaves the 
reason un . He goes on to speak of the short- 
ind ~ the subj tof alte a dehy heating 

ifference on the subject of religion owly 

in them.” This is the ve which, 
as we have ted out, under apparent com 
1 of bishop's speech, and in to meet 
t directly he has, we fear, neglected the essence 
of his subject. He betrays an error only too common 
among the clergy, that their influence and that of their 
Church can be maintained by mere 


kindly offices, by 

hp ome 1 by ie warm — weigtt e 
of streets, a gen it services, 
open sittin 8 er singing. Rind words can be 
— without a — — ye ee 
even religious people may supp with open 
churches and musical services without bei - aay - 
attached to the Anglican communion. Institutions are 
not founded on mere feelings, nor are the mass of men 
governed by tastes. Indeed;the less artificial they are, 
the more directly are they disposed to look below the 
surface, and to ask of any man or body of men who 
appeal to them what substantial answer they can oD vate 
to their doubts, what solid satisfaction they can afford 
to the necessities of their nature. The task of the 
bishop should begin where he ended. If the working 
classes are indifferent to religion, they will certainly 


at the corners 
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not be earnest adherents of any Church. Episcopal and 
clerical addresses would be more'to the point if they were 
more directly addressed to this vital defect. As soon 
as the working classes care for religion itself, they may 
then begin to consider whether the ial form of re- 
ligion which the Church of En and offers them be 
cay —— to their hearts and thoughts as English- 
men. t till this is done, all the minor excellencies to 
which the bishop appeals are in a great measure thrown 
away. 

Reading all which, one may come to the conclusion 
that the bishop’s address has only made the 
estrangement of the working classes from the 
Church more patent than ever. 

A late State-framed prayer, on the occasion, a few 
years ago, of some fast, excited some amusing 
criticism, but the last authenticated prayer and 
thankagiving have been received with equal seve- 
rity. Prayer by telegraph does not yet seem 
particularly fit, and it happened that the telegraph 
did not reach everywhere, and so some people could 
not pray in time. A like misfortune seems to have 
happened to the form of thanksgiving, which, not 
reaching some of the clergy on the day it was 
ordered to be read, could not be used at all. But 
doesn’t f everybody know that all these Privy 
Council prayers are utterly illegal, and that those 
who use them in parish churches (Dissenters can 
use them) are liable to be prosecuted for a mis- 
demeanour? This is brought out in a magistrate’s 
letter to the Guardian. The magistrate writes: 

It is surely a most sad and a most humiliating com 

on the intolerable confusion and miserfple 
condition in which our national law touching matters 
ecclesiastical is at this time involved, to affirm what is 
unequivocally the fact, that as regards England the five 
Privy Councillors, including the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, and the Lord Chancellor 
on whose behalf the order above mentioned was signed 
by Mr. “A. Helps,” have committed the offence of 
exciti 
irrefu 


En „other than what is prescribed and appointed 
to be used in and by” the Book of Common Prayer, is 
a misdemeanour at common law, by 13 & 14 Car. II., 
o. iv., sec. 17. It would be, of course, superfluous to 
dilate on the fact that, in the case of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, no dispensive power (unless specially given) re- 
rey anywhere or in any authority, civil or ecclesias- 
A correspondent sends us the following letter: 
To the Editor 2 oy Noaconform ist. 
Dear Sir,—Will you so good as to say in an 
early number whether a clergyman can legally refuse 
to read the Burial Service at the funeral of a child or 
adult who has been baptised by a Wesleyan or Noncon- 
formist minister?’ My own impression is that baptism 
is valid by whomsoever administered. 
I am, my dear sir, 
Yours truly, W. 

„W.“ is quite right. All baptism is legal and is 
recognised as such by the Church. A clergyman 
who should refuse to bury, under the circumstances 
narrated, could be successfully prosecuted. 

On the last day of the Manchester Conferen e 
attention was called to the Scottish education ques- 
tion. It was stated that the Government would 
make this a test question, and that it hoped to get 
a verdict from Parliament in favour of denomina- 
tional education by means of that measure. By 
the Scotch Bill, school boards are to adopt what 
religious teaching they please. Of course the Non- 
conformist party will oppose any such measure, and 
the Scotsman already justiffes them in their intended 
It says that it is neither unfair nor 


one :— 

The Scotch Bill proceeds on the same principle and 
as the English; and it would be Ap gcuneey to 
Parliament to undo in England what it was at the 
time ing to doin Scotland. Farther, the 
Bill, in reference to such matters as time-tables 
e use ef ecclesiastical formulas, is, or apparently 
be, an aggravation of the English Act. On the 

therefore, the opponents of the sectarianisin 
portions of the lish Act can plead not onl good 
op a sort of necessity, for their design of fight- 
English battle on Scotch ground. And whilst 
will be an advantage to them, we regard it as no dis- 
advantage, but as an advantage to us. The English 
battle involves the same issues as the Scotch, and it is 


wl) for ly in presence of that faint-hearted- 
ness or d on on the part of our Scotch Dissenters, 
touched u with such effective sarcasm in some of 
the that the English national- 


speeches, 
educatiovists find that to help us is the best way of 


helping themselves. 

Finally, says our once Whig contemporary, it is 
desirable to convince a Ministry not fossilised or 
Forsterised in its opinions, or rather suppositions, 
that it might be well to try for Scotland a measure 
upon the one plan which has not already been tried 
and defeated.” 


Tue Enpowep Schools Acr.—In reply to a 
question from the Dissenters of Finedon, North- 
amptonshire, the Charity Commissioners state that 
school- are bound by the Endowed Schools 


Act to ide accommodation for scholars not com- 
municating with the — ee arm. The 
question was pted e parish clergyman in- 
— all chibiren in Church doctrine. 


to a misdemeanour at common law. For it is | 
y true that to use any form or order” of | 
common prayer, in the public service of the Church of | 
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CONFERENCE 
AT MANCHESTER. 


THE DELEGATES. 


It is, of course, impossible for us to give a list of 
the delegates present at this numerously-attended 
conference. We need hardly say that the Congre- 
gational and Baptist denominations were strongly 
represented. So also were the Unitarians and the 
United Free Methodists. There were a consider- 
able number of delegates for Wales, many of them 
being sent by Calvinistic Methodists. The Primi- 
tive Methodists also were well represented, and a 
few Presbyterians were present. A great many of 
the persons who attended represented county 
unions, local branches of the National Education 
League and the Liberation Society; and a still 
larger number the Nonconformist committees, 
which have been formed in various towns. The 
following imperfect selection of names will give 
some idea of the component parts of this great con- 
ference :— 

MINISTERS, 

J. Aldis, Hitchin; Dr. Allon, Islington; J. B. 
Allcott, Nottingham; Professor Anthony, M. A., 
Plymouth; T. Arnold, Northampton; G. S. Bar- 
rett, Norwich; R. Best, Bolton; Ll. D. Bevan, 
London; W. Binns, Berkenhead; A. J. Bray, 
Manchester ; J. J. Brown, Birmingham ; J. Byles, 
Blackburn ; A. H. Byles, Headingley ; D. Charles, 
Cardiganshire ; R. Chew; P. W. Olander ; W. F. 
Clarkson, Lincolnshire; C. Clemance, B. A., Not- 
tingham; E. R. Conder, M. A., Leeds; D. R. 
Cowan, Saltaire ; T. D. Crother, Sheffield ; H. W. 
Crosskey, Birmingham ; Dr. Croft, Hulme; G. D. 
Cullen, Scotland; J. Curwen, Stratford; P. W. 
Darnton, Chester ; D. Davies, B.A., Herts; Bryan 
Dale, M. A., Halifax; R. W. Dale, M. A., Bir- 
mingham ; T. W. Davids, Colchester; H. Dowson ; 
J. 8. Eastmead, Wakefield; Dr. Evans, Shrop- 
shire; W. Evans, Pembroke; Owen Evans, 
Montgomery; Jno. Fernie, Burslem; F. C. 
Finlayson, Rusholme; Jno. Fletcher, Chriat- 
cburch ; T. Gasquoine, Oswestry ; W. Gaskell, 
Manchester; J. C. Gallaway, M. A., London; J. P. 


Dr. Gordon, Walsal; G. Gould, Norwich; Thos. 
Green, Ashton; W. Griffith, Derby; W. Guest, 
Gravesend; J. Guthrie, Glasgow; R. Harley, 
Leicester; D. J. Hamer, Salford; S. B. Handley, 
Stafford; R. Hamilton, Brighton; A. Hannay, 
London; W. W. Harry, Knutsford; G. J. Hartland, 
Bristol; W. Hewgill, M. A., Farnworth; W. H. 
Herford, B. A.; A. Holborn, Huyton ; T. G. Horton, 
Wolverhampton; G. W. Humphreys, Wellington; 


G. P. Jarvis, Limerick; Griffith John, Aberystwith; 


G. B. Johnson, Birmingham; F. Sonley Johnstone, 
Merthyr ; Dr. Landels, London; T. Lloyd, Hitchin ; 
J. A. Macfadyen, Manchester; R. P. Macmaster, 


Bristol; A. Mackennal, Leicester; Dr. Macleod, 
| Birkenhead ; D. March, Stoke; J. Massie, M. A., 


— 


Spring-hill ; J. Matheson, B.A., Nottingham ; J. M. 
McK errow, B. A.; J. G. Miall, Bradford; Dr. 
Enoch Mellor, Halifax; Marmaduke Miller ; Pro- 
fessor Morgan, Carmarthen; G. M. Murphy, 
London ; John Myers; A. McLaren, Manchester ; 
W. H. Parkinson, Rochdale ; J. B. Paton, Notting- 
ham; S. Pearson, Liverpool; J. Pillans, London; 
R. V. Pryce, Worcester; Dr. Raleigh, London; 
Andrew Reed, St. Leonard’s; Dr. Rees, Swansea; 
C. E. B. Reed, Warminster ; Dr. Rees, Live 1; 
J. G. Rogers. Clapham; H. T. r A., 
Newcastle ; D. Russell, Glasgow; R. W. Squier; 
W. M. Statham, Hull; J. Stroyan, Burnley ; W. R. 
Stevenson, M. A., Nottingham; H. Tarrant, Shef- 
field ; J. R. Thomson, Tonbridge; A. Thompson, 
M.A., Manchester; W. Toller, K ing; Dr. 
Waddin on, London; Charles Williams, Accring- 
ton; A. Wilson, B. A., Stockport; W. A. Wrigley, 
Carlisle, &c., &c. 
LAYMEN, 


G. Anderson, Leicester; Messrs. Armitage, 
Manchester; R. S. Ashton, Darwen ; J. Ashworth, 
Rochdale ; W. Baines, Leicester; G. Baines, Lei- 
cester ; T. G. Bantock, Wolverhampton; T. Barnes, 
Shropshire; J. Benham, London; A. Boyd, 
Cheadle ; S. Boothroyd, Southport ; J. C. Bowser, 
London ; Bateman Brown, Huntingdon ; J. Briggs, 
Wakefield; A. Buckley, Oldham; S. Carryer, 
Burslem ; J. Chamberlain, Birmingham ; C. Cheet- 
ham, J.P., Heywood ; A. Common, J.P., Sunder- 
land ; Jesse Collings, Birmingham ; R. Cory, Car- 
diff; Jas. Coombs, M. A., Bedford; Jos. Cowen, 
jun., Newcastle; Jos. Craven, Clapham; W. 
Crosfield, Liverpool; R. J. Davies, J. , Cardigan- 
shire; R. R. Dunckley; H. R. Ellington, 
London; W. M. Fawcett; W. Fielden, 
don; B. Frith, Heckmondwike; Thomas 
Gee, Denbighshire; John Gibb, Eccles; N. 
Goodman, St. Ives ; E. Grimwade, Ipswich ; 
F. J. Hartley, London; H. M. Heath, Hackney ; 
W. Henzell, Newcastle ; E. Helen, Manchester ; 
J. Hirst, Oldham ; W. Horrocks, Stand; Angus 
Holden, Bradford ; Councillor Hodgkinson, Rus- 
holme; G. Hope, Edinburgh ; W. Hudson, Bir- 
mingham ; C. 2 J. P.; A. Haworth, Man- 
ehester; Stanway Jackson, Manchester; Captain 
Jones, Llanelly; J. Kingsley, Manchester, R. Kell, 
Bradford; J. A. Kendrick, Birmingham; G. Knott, 


— 


| 


Ashton; W. H. 


M ‘Doughall, Penrith ; M. Medwin, Lambeth ; 
Wright Mellor, Halifax ; W. Morgan, Birmingham: 
Sydney Morris, Bowdon; Thomas 

mouth ; Oliver Ormerod, Rochdale ; G. 


ford ; J. Petrie, jun., Rochdale ; P. P. ., 
Northampton; Alderman Phillipe, Swansea; J. 
A. Picton, F. S. A., Liv 1; Thos. k, 
Hanley; R. Pilkington, St. Helens; W. , 
Ipswich; J. Priestman, Bradford; Titus t, 


Saltaire; F. Schnadhorst, Birmingham; R. Sin- 
clair, London ; D. Smith, Warrington ; J. W. Pye- 
Smith, Sheffield; Jas. Sidebottom, Manchester ; 
T. Snape, Liverpool; A. Spicer, London; J. Staf- 
ford, Leicester; J. J. and S. Stitt, Liverpool; M. 
B. Sutton, London; J. Templeton, London; Dr. 
Underhill, London; Henry Vincent, London; W. 
Warburton, Salford; L. Whittaker, J. P., Lei- 
cester; E. 8. Wiles, St. Albans; Professor Wil- 
kins, Manchester; W. H. Willans, Highbury; 
E. W. Winterbotham, Stroud; J. J. Wright, 
Birmingham, &c., &c. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The sittings of this conference, which was inau- 
gurated at the great meeting in the Free Trade Hall 
on Tuesday night, were commenced on Wednesday 
morning in the Friends’ Meeting House, in Mount- 
street. The attendance was very large. The 
general public were admitted to the galleries, 
and the body of the chapel was reserved for dele- 
gates. There were representatives present from 
every part of the kingdom, and their number was 
estimated at about 1,900. 

Before the proper business of the meeting was 
proceeded with, 

Mr. Ricnarp Jonxsox, of Manchester, moved 
that a congratulatory address be presented to Her 
Majesty upon the restoration of the Prince of Wales 
to health. He said that for more than thirty years 
the Queen had filled the foremost place in the hearts 
and affections of her subjects, and while she had 
scrupulously discharged the duties of her supreme 
office, she had never once forgotten the moderation 
and self-restraint which became a constitutional 
monarch. (Cheers.) Loyal gratitude was due to 
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people, but not less for the moral good she had 
wrought by the silent force of her own simple and 
virtuous manners. Might she reign in prosperity 
for many years to come ; and when the prinve suc- 
ceeded to his inheritance, might he follow in his 
mother’s steps, and reap the same bountiful harvest 
of a nation’s love. (“ Hear, and cheers.) That 
meeting represented the Nonconformist Churches of 
England in a sense and in a deg ee that no other 
assembly had hitherto done, and it was of the 
utmost moment for the grave question in hand they 
should strive to show themselves worthy of the 
simple, serious, God-fearing menand women of whom 
they were the delegates. (Cheers.) In their great 
campai inst ecclesiastical injustice they had 
— = powerful allies, Whose aid they had 
accepted, although their spirit and their aims were 
not wholly the same as theirs. Even within the 
circle of the Established Church itself the cause of 
religious equality received an increasing measure of 
sympathy and support. But, after all, their chief 
hope of victory must arise from the determined 
efforts of the Nonconformists themselves. All 
things animated them to a decisive — yes With 
their adversaries no terms of peace be made. 
Although their leaders constantly and publicly 
acknowledged that their ultimate defeat was not 
far distant, still they would not let them alone or 
refrain from a . Thanks to the men of 
Birmingham—to Mr. Dixon, Mr. Dale, Mr. Cross- 
key, and their associates, and others—it was seen 
at Yength that, under colour of the recent Education 
Act, a large additional endowment had been con- 
ferred upon the Established Church, and that the 
ecclesiastics of d had gained more than was 
ever lost by their brethren in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 
The discussions of the lest six months hai revealed 
their own s h. If they were a3 resolved and as 
earnest as their fathers were, no Liberal Adminis ‘ta- 
tion dare ask, for very shame, their support in dealing 
with petty questions cf the hc ar while their great 
wrong continucd unredressed. They had in the 
House of Commons many ab'e aid yal leaders. 

Above all, they had in the person of Mr. Miall a 
statesman who, for power of lucid cr ement, for 
temper, for policy, for disinterestednees, was inferior 
to no living En Peete ; who, if they were true to 
him, woul — them to victory; and who, after 
victory, would, he trusted, find in the veneration and 
love of his countrymen the reward due to those who 
make brethren to dwell together in unity. (Cheers.) 
Unity of feeling was the first con lition of national 
safety and national happiness. Unhappy France 
had suffered mainly because hers was a divided 
people. And the perils of division had begun to 
appear among us also, Would to God that the 


rankest root of bitterness, the most rous 
stumbling-block of religious privilege and ious 
inequality, was at length cast out from amongat us, 


life we no longer stood to 
against Dissenter and Dissenter 


and that in public 
face, — — 
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(Loud cheers.) 
Rev. Alkan THomson then read the 
been prepared by the 
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A — forsooth 
. compromise, i 
t Who — it? (Hear, 
bound themselves by it? (Hear, 

applause) — 60 


ise 80 
) 


Charehman, but side by side, Christians and | as I know, at least. What 


| 


far E. to 


steps were taken to 
t their views? (Hear, hear.) What heed 
was paid to their ? Who gave to any 
Minister in the Cabinet, or out of it, authority to 
represent them in effecting that series of transac- 
tions the upshot of which been, in all that re- 
lates to popular education, to leave them out in 
the cold? No, gentlemen ; let it be fully under- 
stood that we are ectly free from any self- 


In the critical moment 
in the distinct and unequivocal 
assertion of their principles, and, like Samson 
when his tresses were shorn, they lost their 
strength. It is more manly because more candid 
to confess than te conceal it, and I think I should 
be justified in saying that we were all taken some- 
what unawares. Amid the confusion of party cries, 
unable at the moment to discriminate clearly be- 


Parliamentary t local rate, or Parlia- 
mentary authority, 324 8 indirect, to the pur- 
of religious ing, it ogg vo beyond its 


timate vinee, es i responsi- 
which it has not suitable qualifications to 


by 
religious faiths and opinions, or by select- 
more from amongst many for support 
favour. Upon this clear e we must 
take our stand if we mean to achieve a sati 
t settlement of the question of na- 
education—a united literary education by the 
State, separate religious education by parents or by 
the voluntary agency . of religious communities. 
(Applause.) If we have the courage of our con- 
victions we are bound to enunciate as distinct] 
r this broad, intelligible position. We 
then hold the base of operations from which 
we shall be able to carry on the contest with all 
the advantage which the case will admit of. 
will it be so imperative upon us to press for the im- 
mediate and simultaneous ication of our prin- 
one of the in which it is 
As to the when, the how, and the 


i be e to do at 
once all that we are resolved to do whenever we 
can, We have a right, however, to demand, and 
* meq be lene Nl 
now, time, a retrospective steps 

which legislation, at the instance of what we 
Government, has increased the 
distance between us and religious equality in edu- 
matters, shall be retraced as early as may 
__ This would seem to be about 
oe ae We may not get it 


„ IL r ty 
Ker confusion and division of 
opinion w the premature introduction of Mr. 

orster’s measure in 1870 occasioned us 


It was possible for the Nonconformists, and, may 
add, for the great ority of the working men— 
new! LI a Aaah be ‘de 


they have so long occu- 
e are patient, it is true; but 
history has shown that we are 
(Applause.) When we 
are bond fide consulted we are to be ac- 
commodating 3 too . (Hear, 
hear.) But neither our glorious traditions, or past 
triumphs, or our present position will allow us to 
sit down tamely under high-handed ents, 
by which we Ape For | imi This 
. do nothing 712 
rash, nothing wherein on shou 
dominate over ju 47 but there is one thing, I 
trust, it will d will vindicate the 3 
of the Nonconformist bodies —(applause) will 
give a pledge to the world that, when the fitting 
ime arrives, Dissenters will not shrink from march- 
ing to the field of electoral conflict in one unbroken, 
erly, and solemn array, under the flag of religious 
equality—(loud es of the con- 
sequences either themselves or to those who 
might have led them forward to fresh victories in 
alf of complete freedom of conscience, but who 
referred to go over to the camp of our a- 
ive and clerical antagonists. Now, should the wide 
difference between us and our former political allies 
be u a it ought, in 
i be borne in mind 


to 
onconfo 


—— = — —— 


that neither the cause nor the issue of it has been 
of their seeking. (Hear, hear.) Their loyalty to 
the with which they have been associated is 
not to be impeached. It is not they who have 
strained the ties of union by imposing new impera- 
tive conditions upon their old friends. (Hear, 
hear.) If those ties are r asunder, 
it will be owing to the fact that they have been 
abruptly used to drag us back to a position we long 
since left behind us. We cannot again submit to 


the subjection of any of our grea ional in- 

to — ascendancy. Those who 
attempt, and who doggedly persist in the attempt, 
to 


e us do so, must accept the nsibility of 
what they do. It is they, not we, that have sowed 
discord in the ranks of Liberalism ; it is they, not 
we, whom history will either blame or applaud 
should discord ripen into division. But, gentlemen, 
let us cherish a hope, faint though it may be, that 
Mr. Gladstone will yet find or adopt some scheme 
of conciliation which shall be no less satisfactory to 
us than honourable to himself. ( Applause.) Such 
a scheme, according to my humble judgment, has 
within the last few days been submitted to the 
public by the National Education League. (Ap- 
plause.) It is not my business, of course, to 
expound it; no doubt it will be expounded 
by some member of that body before the con- 
ference finally It has struck my 
mind, however, as offering the completest, the 
fairest, the most permanent, and the most feasible 
solution of the ecclesiastical difficulty in the settle- 
ment of the educational question. (Hear, hear.) 
But be that as it may, we have a right to look to 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government to lift the 
question out of its present ition—a position 
which has everywhere rekindled and intensified 
the flames of religious animosity, and which 
threatens to become as great a social mischief as it 
is and vannot but be disastrous to the cause of 
national elementary education. And, tlemen, 
let us not forget that after all this is the 
matter which should give us most concern. Till 
we can succeed in detaching the education of the 
youthful mind of this country from priestly intole- 
rance and sectarian strife, we may be sure that the 
results of our educational efforts, even when backed 
by the whole power of the State, will be compara- 
tively worthless —religiously speaking, worse than 
useless. That Nonconformists may do their part 
towards effecting the separation of the precious 
from the vile, and may hand down national insti- 
tutions for the instruction of W of — 
poor to a remote posterity as a rich legacy won 
their fidelity to principle, their courage, and their 
self-denial, is I trust, too fond or two selfish a 
wish for any of us to entertain. Gentlemen, let 
that wish inspire our souls whilst we remain toge- 
ther in this conference, and, with God's blessing, 
some worthy advance will be made towards such an 
assured certain „ it will be ultimately and 
fully realised. (Loud cheers.) 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Professor WILKINS read a paper on Religious 
Equality in the National Universities. After an 
introductory sentence or two, he said: 


What need is there to raise again before a conference 
like the present the well-worn question of religious 
equality at the Universities, Now no one can deny 
that real and momentous advantages have already been 
secured. Anyone, whatever his religious opinions, may 
now enter at any of the Oxford or Cambridge ool- 
leges ; he is free to compete during his undergraduate 
career for all the University and college prizes, exhibi- 
tions, and ‘scholarships ; unless he declares himself a 
member of the Church of England, he cannot be com- 
pelled to attend the college service ; and when he has 
taken his degree, he is eligible not only for a fellow- 
ship, but also for the higher honour of serving his col- 


lege as tutor or lecturer. Nowhere in his course can 
tious scruples to t dogmatic tests 
tof all the — 

rere 
the limitations that are tely 

wear all that he has brains to win. 
And if it only the advantage of individuals to 
which the long-cohtinued e of the Liberal part 
with sectarian exclusiveness been directed, It 
it would be well for us to rest content with what has 
been secured. But we have been contending 

for ple. (Hear, hear.) 
It is — oh | ng that four or men 
of pro ey Bee be annually excluded by eccle- 
siastical tests tions of honour * 
It is a matter of vast importance that no religious body 
whatever should have entrusted to it an undue share in 


long as it is deliberately enacted that the great majo- 
44 have as their head 1211 

Church, that bishops of that Church 
irresponsible powers of the visitor, and that c 
that Church shall have r all + 
as ds the tenure of ps! are the in- 
equalities which yet remain, and to each of them I pro- 


pose very briefly to call your attention. A word or two 
may ‘be expedient as to the history of the retention of 
these injustices. 


Various excuses were made for the exclusion of 
clerical fellowships and headships from the bill ; 
the Premier, for instance, gs the gry 
this question, and when Mr. Fawcett — al ir 
abolition, he was su by 160 mem and 
defeated only by twenty-two votes. But in this 
majority not less than twenty-five members of 
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the Government voted— (Hear, hear several 
Nonconformists like Mr. Samuel Morley and Sir 
Francis Goldamid followed the lead of Mr. Glad- 
atone. (Oh, oh!) Had the Government simply 
been neutral in the matter, it cannot be dou 
they would have been freed a year from what 
the Times on the day after the division justl 
called the oppression and the scandal of compul- 
sory orders at the Universities. (Cheers.) It was 
not possible to make any general statement as to 
the tenure of a n because the conditions 
varied greatly in the different coll At two 
coll at Oxford and two at Cambridge there was 
no obligation upon any of the fellows to take holy 
orders. In these therefore, and in these alone, a 
Nonconformist was on an absolute equality with a 
Charchbman— 


But in all the other colleges, composing of course the 
great majority at both the Universities, there are terms 
of tenure which fall under one of the two following 
classes: either a certain proportion of the fellows are 
obliged to be in holy orders, or every fellow is bound to 
be ordained after holding his fellowship for a certain 
number of years. As an instance of the former class we 
may take Clare College, Cambridge, where out of the 
whole number of fellows one third are required to be in 
holy orders ; if at any election less than one-third of 
the fellows are in holy orders, and if this has been the 
case for six months previous to the election, no person 
can be elected fellow who is notin holy orders. . 
lations fundamentally similar are in force at nine other 
Cambridge colleges, and at fourteen of the colleges at 
Oxford. In some cases one-third of the fellowships, in 
others half, in others two-thirds, or even more, are oon 
fined to the clergy of the Established Church. It is 
needless for mo to say a word on the injury that these 
regulations continue to inflict not only on Nonconfor- 
mists, but also upon the lay members of the Church of 
England. The growing disinclination among men of 
high University distinction to enter the clerical pro- 
fession is a matter of notoriety. Even under the 
old exclusive system the statutory number of lay 
fellows was habitually reached; and at Oxford espo- 
cially it was well known that the colleges had to be 
frequently content with inferior candidates when the 
condition of holy orders was im When Lord 
Rosebery called attention to this well-known fact in the 
House of Lords, the Marquis of Salisbury thought it 
becoming to taunt him with having drawn his statement 
from the vulgar gossip of the coll scouts. At the 
time when the Marquis of Salisbury indulged in this un- 
worthy insult, he had before him the evidence of one of 
the most distinguished members of the University of 
Oxford (Mr. C. 8. Roundell), who had stated the same 
fact on the authority of his own repeated experience. 
In my own year at Cambridge, the first class of the 
classical tripos included the names of eighteen graduates. 
Of these I know that thirteen declined to enter hol 
orders, and I believe that the same is the case wit 
three of the remaining five. The influx of Dissenters 
of course increases the compotition for the fellowships 
whose tenure is not trammelled; and in the twenty-four 
colleges that fall into the class of which I am speaking, 
the retention of the clerical test practically means that 
all but the clergy of the Established Church are to be 
excluded from very nearly one-half of the crowning 
prises of a student's life. The exact numbors are—181 
ellowships confined to clergymen of the Established 
Church, 199 open to unrestricted competition. It must 
further be borne in mind that, while a layman cannot 
possibly hold a clerical fellowship, in the vast majority 
of instances there is nothing to prevent the tenure of 
an open owship by a clergyman. It follows, then, 
while lowships are offered in the four and-twenty 

to the members of asmall minority of students, 
hardly 200 are open to the competition of the great 
majority. 
The unfairness of the working of the present system 
came out still more plainly when they considered 
what gave its value to a fellowship :— 

The position of a fellow is one of emolument, but it is 


also one of high distinction. In the case of those who 
have been hitherto excluded it is not the loss of 200/. 


The hall-mark of scholarship has been denied them. 
(Hear, hear.) And this injustice is 
still continued. A fellowship t to as 
a sign of first-class scholarship. At present its acquire- 


ment means either that a man has taken first-class 
bepours, or that, being a second, or even a third rate 


man, he is to be ordained in the Church of 

d. (Hear, -) . «+ «+ A third class of 
colleges consists of those where it is 2 not that 
any definite rtion of the fellows should be 
in holy orders, but that all the fellows should be 
ordained after a certain number of years, unless they 


are oa | holding some college office, or have held 
such offiee for at least ten years. This class is not so 
numerous as the preceding, but fifteen fellowships at 
Oxford and 139 at Cambridge are held upon this 
tenure. Now, here I confess that the laity have not 
such strong ground of complaint as in the former case. 
No one is excluded from a fair chance of a fellowship 
by his - unwillingness to enter holy orders; and when a 
man has won fellowship, he is able to hold it for 
eight or nine years, subject to no condition but the 
absurd one of celibacy. (Laughter.) In common, I 
believe, with all University reformers, I consider such 
a tenure enough, and more than enough, to be given 
purely asa prize for past achievements. But what I 
do wish to urge upon you very strongly is, that what is 
for one ought to be enough for all; that 
whether a man be a cle or whether he be a 
layman, it ought not to make the slightest difference 
to the value of the prize which he receives for intel- 
lectual attainments. (Cheers.) At present, in Trinity 
and St. John's, in Christ's, in Queen's and in Exeter, 
the college authorities declare to a student that, pro- 
vided be attains a certain standard of excellence, he shall 
receive an annuity for eight or nive years if he remains 
a layman, for life if he becomes a clergyman, always sup- 
posing he remains unmarried. (Laughter.) It might 
supposed that this provision was intended to retain the 
government of the col in the hands of the c . 
and I cannot doubt that this was the purpose o y 


— ee 


had in view. But because of the necessity of retaini 
for the colleges the services o. distinguished tutors — 
lecturers who might decline to resort to orders” (as 
the current phrase is), this regulation was relaxed in the 
case of resident * * oo thus it is now 
perfectly possible, thou or several reasons, very im 
probable, that the majority of the governing body in 
the case of the colleges I have mentioned should consist 
of laymen, or even of Noncenformists. As a measure 
of security to the Church this regulation is useless it is 
efficacious only as a means of 5) increased privi- 
lege and emolument for the 0 t when it was 


proposed to abolish clerical fellowships Mr. Gladstone 


he took was this: 
should pe 
tenable for life, but of im t vacancies 
should frequently cool for the tensa. of the younger 
gradugtes. Now the prohibition of marriage and the 
requirement of holy orders do very effectually tend to 
shorten the tenure of fellowships and produce more 
numerous vacancies; and, therefore, in spite of the 
remonstrances of a majority of the Liberal party, these 
conditions were retained. 


Admitting to the full the evil of a life-long tenure 
of a sinecure fellowship, they claimed that an im- 
partial system of compulsory retirement should be 
substituted for an expedient which was at once un- 
just to the vast majority of the community and 
utterly useless to check the st cases of abuse. 
But another argument in 1— of clerical fellow- 
ships deserved a moment’s consideration. It was 


said that a rtion of the property of the col- 
leges wil of the u. fivings ; and 
that these might be properly filled, it was expe- 
dient that the fellows of the colleges shall be them- 
selves qualified to hold them. 


Now, if we look to the highest interests of the 
parishioners, it cannot be doubted that they are greatly 
wronged by a system which puts the strongest pressure 
on a man to enter the work of the Christian ministry, 
however little he may feel himself fitted for it. In ap 
pointing to a living, the college has no power of seleo- 
tion ; the benefice is offered, first to the senior fellow 
on the list, and, if he declines it, to the second, and 
so on in regular rotation until it is accepted. There 
must be of necessity occasional instances of most un- 
suitable appointments ; but where the college has felt 
itself constrained to protest against the senior claimant, 
it has not ventured—for fear of legal procoedings—to 
refuse to grant the nomination. The cases are far more 
numerous where the incumbent of a college living is a 
man of unblemished character, but unhappily devoid of 
the quick sympathies and lofty inspirations that are 
needful for the Christian minister. As regards the 
colleges, the livings which they hold are justly regarded 
as very valuable means of pensioning those who have 
done good service in their earlier days. As long as the 
great majority of the college tutors and lecturers was 
com of clergymen, this mode of assigning retiring 
allowances worked with a certain rude and imperfect 
kind of justice. But now that laymen are asserting 
with success their right to a full and proportionate 
share of the education of the country, this method is 
out of date. It provides an yoy p rtion ot 
retiring pensions for those of the college officers who 
belong to the clergy of a section of the nation ; it fur- 
nishes none whatever to anyone who stand outside this 
favoured number. The value of the patronage in the 
hands of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge is some 
thing enormous. At Cambri the total annual 
income of the livings to whic ey ms present is 
stated by the official calendar at 128,000/., and this 
is confessedly an under estimate. At Oxford, the 
value is reckoned by Mr. Lyulph Stanley at 200, 000d. per 
annum. And it is to be further noticed that the operation 
of this system of patronage is harmful in a way which 
does not lie on the surface. Livings will be constantly 
falling vacant, to which only clerical fellows will be 
eligible; the acceptance of a living will in each case 
throw open another fellowship to restricted clerical com- 
petition, and the striking disproportion between the 
chances of a clergyman and a layman will be yet further 
increased. In presence of facts like these, we cannot 
wonder that University reformers have cast a longing 
eye upon the vast revenues of the college livings. The 
colleges have ceased to be c tions of Churchmen ; 
when a similar change over the municipal cor- 
pons it was provided by statute that the advowsons 


u municipal patronage should be disposed of, and the 


roceeds devoted to the general purposes of the 
Why it has been asked with ho little force, 


sh uot a similar course be sanctioned in the case of 
the coll ? The sale of the advowsons, according to 
Mr. Stanley's calculations, would produce a sum little, 
if at all, short of 2,000, . sterling, that is to say, of 
80,000. per annum. This would supply abundantly all 
the retiring pensions needed for superannuated 
tutors and lecturers, lay and clerical alike, and would 
probably leave a handsome surplus for other educational 
purposes. It is not easy to find an) valid objection to 
the equity of proposals such as these. And yet I donot 
think that they are likely to find much ce from 
lish Nonconformists. The sale of the cure of 
souls is fully ised by the law of the Estab 
lished Church, and one of the most vigorous de- 
fenders of the Establishment has of late been takin 
great pains to show, in opposition to the loved an 
honoured biehop of this pen that living must be 
matters of open auction, so long as the Church is 
connected with the State. I believe it. But Noncon- 
formists have ever protested the scandal and 
the shame. (Cheers.) And rather than soil their 
fingers with the money that is gained by traffic in 
the souls of men, they will be willing to endure the 
inequalities that arise from a system of college patron 
age. (Renewed cheers.) For the evil is not likely to 
be of long endurance. (Hear, hear.) In the ar- 
proaching disestablishment of the English Church — 
(loud cheers)—com ion will of course be given to 
all the holders of advowsons ; and the sums of money 
that the colleges will receive in lieu of their rights of 
patronage will be at their free disposal, to promote in 
some more equitable fashion the interests of national 
education, (Cheers.) 
Closely connected with the system of clerical 
fellowships was that of clerical headships. Of the 
forty-two headships of Oxford and Cambridge no 
less than thirty were of necessity confined to the 


; 


clergy, and of * that are nominally 

the conditions of election were in 

that the election of a layman was practically 
not 
he 


i 
i 


possible. 

The majority of the House of Peers were 
tent with the security thus vided for 
dominance of ecclesiastics. 
Marquis of Salisbury they added an 
bill, enacting that the headships of 
should be 4 only to — of 
England. e Earl of Kimberley, 
ber of the Cabinet, declared that such a 
could only be regarded as an insult to 
wou'd not fail to bring about a lasting agitation to 
remove it; and, in accordance with ‘this reasonable 
view, the influence of the Government in the House 
of Commons was exerted successfully to prooure the 
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p to members of the Church of England, what are 


are limited to clergymen of that Church? This 
is no sentimental grievance ; it is the deliberate re- 
assertion of a principle, against which we are gathere:! 
to protest, that the control of the education of the 
people, from the lowest to the highest, ought of right 
to be in the hands of the clergy of the State-Churoh. 
(Cheers.) The head of a a has, it is true, little to 
do with the actual work of education, but he to a 
— . extent, the control of it. He inta the tutors 
and lecturers, or has an important re in their ap- 
pointment, and in a hundred ways exercises a v 
considerable influence. We do not grudge that this 
position and influence should be given to a Churchman, 
or even toaclergyman. But we do protest against the 
a priori assumption that such a one is of necessity the 
man best qualified for the post ; and we claim that the 
electors should have full power to use the best of their 
judgment in selecting clergyman or layman, Churchman 
or Nonconformist, according to the requirements of the 
case. The direct results of the concession of equality 
would be little or nothing; it might be generations 
before a Nonconformist layman should be Master of 
Balliol or of Trinity. But what we have beenfaiming at 
is that the higher education of the nation shail be lifted 
altogether out of the lower region of ge sectarian 
jealousies and restrictions. (Cheers.) measure was 
* to give them this character, which, it was 
oped, would have this effect. After repeated failures, 
every failure involving new injustice, it was carried at 
last; and what do we find is the result? In thirteen 
out of the thirty-six colleges the Government is given 
over absolutely to the clergy of a diminishing section of 
the nation. o clerical head and clerical fellows must 
of necessity form a majority of the governing body. 
Aad in several of the remaining colleges such strong 
inducements are offered to the fellows to receive ordina- 
tion that, though there is no necossity, there is the 
greatest probability that here, too, y will be so 
numerous as to have the power entirely in their own 
hands. (Hoar, hear.) 
Further, in many of the colleges an additional 
strength will be given to the clerical element by 
the support of the visitor— 


In four of the Cambridge colleges the visitor is a 
bishop, in four more he is of necessity in holy orders. 
At Oxford, no less than fifteen are under epis- 
copal control. The powers of the visitor vary greatly 
in different cases, but in many instances he an 
absolute veto on any change in the college statutes, 
His decision is final and without appeal in any question 
of the disputed meaning of an ordinance ; and he is 
guided in giving his decisiqn by no rule but that of his 
episcopal conscience. In what direction that conscience 
is likely to lead him is shown by the explicit declara- 
tion of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, that he re- 

ed himself as the guardian of the interests of the 

hurch ; and need I say that the interests of the 

Church in such a connection are likely to bo identi- 
fied with the dominance of the clergy ! 


Since the date for which the meeting of that con- 
ference was originally fixed, a very im t deci- 
sion had been made by the highest judicial autho- 
rity :— 

After lengthened li , it has been decided that 
in eighteen of the Oxford colleges, the vp wel 
of the fellows, with the approval of the vy 
Council, have the power to alter the college statutes, 
in spite of the veto of the visitor; and this 
power bas been exercised by two of them to remove 
clerical restrictions. This is a very im t step in 
advance, but it does not free us from the duty of urging 
their entire abolition. In a question of national im- 
portance, the decision ought not to be left in the hands 
of a small and irresponsible body, who, in the majorit 
of cases, may be expected to be hostile to reform. ft 
is either just or unjust that the 1 privileges of the 
clergy should be abolished ; in neither case ought their 
retention to depend on the accident of the wishes of the 
bare majority of the present fellows, (Cheers. ) 


He would only add, in conclusion, what he conceived 
should be the demand of the friends of religious 
equality with regard to the universities 

The dent which we have to follow has been sup- 

plied us by Mr. W. E Forstor in the seventeenth 
clause of the Endowed Schools Act. It is there enacted 
that in every scheme, with certain exceptions, —— 
to any educational endowment, the commissioners sha 
provide that the religious opinion of any —— or his 
attendance or non-attendance at any particular form of 
religious worship, shall not in any way affect his quali- 
fication for being one of the governing body of such 
endowment. And this is what we have a right to claim 
in the case of the endowments for the h education 
of the nation, mutatis mutandu, the mutanda 
certainly must be the manner in the provisions of 
an Act of Parliament are | those who are 
charged with its execution, Our claims are not exorbi- 
tant. An overwhelming majority of the Liberal — 
in the House of Commons has voted that they should be 
granted; and we cannot long endure that religious 
equality should be denied us by the Government whose 

rimary claim on our allegiance was that in a crucial 
nstance it pledged itself at every hazard to secure it, 
(Cheers, ) 


Mr. Jaun Heywoop, who was introduced by 
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friend and fellow- worker, for making religion contemptible in the eyes of a about that, and he trusted that that addition to 
this subject. He began cor hans eae. J — N every te resolution would not be insisted upon. (Heat, 
pleasure in r. . ear. ) 
influential „. the From the body of contraction plucks The resolution was again read and unanimously 
Britain. They had been 22 = oy — carried, with the alteration of the phrase in the 
Commons er many | (Loud applause. ) concluding sentence, ‘‘and the ‘transfer to the 
that times, Professor Massie supported the resolution. He | Crown of the visitatorial powers now held by 
place | said a very serious catastrophe was about to fall | bishops,” to the withdrawal of the visitatorial 
on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge— | Powers,” &c. 
means ; ; 
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Professor Rawli e dismal fore- 
bodings of his prophetic soul, t would soon be 
no possibility of distinction between Churchmen 
Dissenters. (Laughter and cheers.) They 

however, take some consolation to them- 
ves in the midst of this alarm if they reflected 
that a state of society, which did not disin te 
the body politic before 1662, might occur in 
England without disastrous consequences. He was 
sanguine, however, as Professor Rawlinson, 
sure that the. ohject which the pro- 
had not been secured by the partial 
and unsatisfactory abolition of tests, so long as the 
„„ 
num prises o so long as pro- 
22 of “grey * of the Church 

England, 80 as the services of the 
Church of 5 used in Ly oon of 
these colleges—so long, in point as the 
Church of England continued established. The 
unsettled spirits of the universities were fighting 
from 


within, and the Nonconformists must agitate 
and it would not take to batter 
hich were assailei from sides. 


w 
Hon. Lrytrn STanxiey wished to propose 


or two ical points in connection with this 
side wind a deal had been 
great deal was to be done, for 


he had no doubt the example 
in five or six other Oxford 
degrees this movement would 
one matter of obstruction 


say was, that the visitor should not be a visitor of 
any a Church. (Hear, hear.) He 
that Mr. Gladstone, in commission he 


property held by colleges for themselves or in trust. 
e did not 
by Professor Wilkins, 


the fellows who received 
livings made bad He 9 oo the 
college patronage w compare favourably with 
that of the bishops, of the Lord Chancellor, or the 
Crown, and still better, as cémpared with private 
rt 4 bieten 4 — the sake of the 1 * 
a eo co patronage, ut he 
objected to anything which ‘ertated a bias in men’s 
to take a turn to one profession rather more 

to another, and to anything which established 
restraint which o in favour of avy 
cular Church. He would not sell the college 
because that would in- 
vate patronage that would 

have to be dealt with in disestablishing the Church, 
and would be increasing the difficulties in the way 
of that object. He thought it would be better that 
the revenues should be made over te the Crown, a 
handsome sum being paid to the colleges ; and thus 
a step in advance would be taken in anticipation of 
the time when the Government would be required 


had | to deal with the whole question of disestablishment. 


e 11 put before 
or be given over to 
c 
u m 0 
Ncedination service with which 


riests were induoted to orders, and 
t to have placed before the meeting 


the solemn protests and calls made by the bishop, 
and the solemn words taken upon the lips of the 
r.spondent at ordination. But he had given up 
tat idea, because he had found that in denouncin 


4—.— 
I feel 


nn 


arch-enemy of souls could not 
standard 


for lowering the 


7 Mr, he must become himse 


hear.) 


subject, but not more 
I say that I believe the 
devise a better scheme 
of morality in the nation and 


(Hear, hear.) 
Mr. CnARLISs E. B. Regen, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, considered that the conference should 


not without expressing its opinion upon 
the restrictions imposed upon the 8 
degrees of divinity. At present one of the condi- 
tions of 8 of Bachelor ef Arts was 
that the fellowshould preach before the university in 
the university chapel; and this a Nonconformist 
could not do. The conference ought to assert its 
opinion in the resolution, that if the universities 
were considered national property they would not 
have divinity degrees, nor an er d from 
which those who might not be able to conform with 
certain theological doctrines were excluded. The 
conference would be glad to hear that Mr. Fawcett 
had given an undertaking that in case no bill for 
the removal of cleri fellowships should be 
brought in 17 the Government, he would himself 
— in a bill for the pur (Cheers. ) 

r. R. W. Dave said it seemed to him that the 
national universities ought not to confer degrees 
of divinity at all; but if these degrees were con- 
. they should certainly be open to every 
Church alike, and should simply apply to compe- 
tent knowledge in what was commonly understood 
as theological learning, which might ssessed 
by men of every variety of faith. If the confe- 
rence alopted the 2 — of Mr. Reed, it 
would imply that they believed it was the func- 
tions of universities to confer degrees in 
divinity. The conference was not altogether agreed 
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for remedying glaring abuses, yet 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND THE CLAIMS OF 
NONCONFORMISTS. 

A paper on the subject of ‘‘ Endowed Schools 
and the claims of Nonconformists,” prepared by 
Professor Sheldon Amos, was read, in his absence 
through illness, by Mrs. Amos, who was cheered 
on taking her husband’s place on the platform. 
Mrs. Amos having failed to make herself heard 
over the hall, the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, at her 
request, read the concluding part of it. After dis- 
cussing the question of the reconstruction of en- 
dowed schools, in view of the two considerations of 
respect due to the intentions of the founders and 
the claims of an Established Church, the paper 
proceeded as follows :— 


In the case of every endowed school, four main ques- 
tions present themselves, as bearing directly on its 
religious or ecclesiastical character: First, what must 
be the religious faith of the trustees or governors! 
secondly, what must be the faith of the master! 
thirdly, what must be the faith, if any, taught in 
the course of the ordinary instruction given in the 
school? and, fourthly, what must be the faith of 
the pupils, their parents, or their guardians, as a con- 
dition precedent to admission to the school! As 
to the faith of the trustees, the law as applicable to 
any school founded within the Reformation period, and 
the trust-deeds of which contain no more definite de- 
scription of the creed to be inculcated than what can 
be red from loose expressions, ‘‘teaching of 
literate or godly learning, ly learning and 
knowledge,” was settled in the case of Baker v. e 
known as the Ilminster case. In this case, for the 156 
ears immediately preceding the suit, Nonconformists 
had been admitted to the trust as well as Churchmen, 
a selection which was the more plausible as the surplus 
of the trust funds was to go to general h purposes, 
such as the repair of the ways. Nevertheless, the 
House of Lords (though the Lords present were equally 
divided) affirmed the ruling of the Lords Justices, who 
had reversed that of the ter of the Rolls. The law 
was settled to be in the words of Lord Wens eydale— 
That where the ‘ntention of the founder was to provide for 
the us instruction it must be tu be 
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Or 


exercise of the Court of Chancery, 
urch. 


But even these cases convey a most imperfect impres- 
sion of the hardships inflicted by the law on Noncon- 
formists. Referring to the notorious case of the 
Attorney-General v. Cullum, decided in 1843, the 
Charity Commissioners (Trevilson Charity, XVI. Re- 


port) state thar— 
„ 
an on. It was pro a 
the to education. The scheme was very mach 
like that of the British and Fore.gn Society, but it was re- 
jected Peer 
0 


r tor what the judge could consider religious 
at all, and, therefore, according qs previous 
remark, must be worse than a mockery. 

Apart, then, from all novel legislation on the subject, 
such has long been, and still is, the doctrine of English 
law as administered in the Court of Chancery. Of late 
years, however, legislation has step by step been 
making inroads on application of this doctrine, and 
indeed, for some purposes, upon the dactrine itself. 
The maiu epochs in the bistory of this legislation are 
marked by the ng cf the ritable Trusts Acts of 
1858 and 1855, the’ Endowed Schools Act of 1860, and 
the Endowed Schools Act of 1869. The Charitable 
Trusts Acts of 1853 and 1855, though important as re- 
cognising the 232 —— and duty of scrutinising 
severely the modes in which charitable trust funds are 
— 4 and as providing a new and tolerably 
efficient machinery for conducting such svrutiny, and 
troduced no change 
in the existing umption of law as to the nt 
claims of the Church of England. By the 
of the Act of 1853 the Board of missioners, ap- 
pointed by the Act, might empuwer trustees to remove 
any schoolmaster or other officer of any charity, 
subject to obtaining the consent of the visitor, if there 
were one, in writing. The commissioners were also 
enabled, provisionally, to approve and certify such 
schemes for the reconstruction of charitable trusts as 
could only be carried into. effect by the authority 
of Parliament. An annual report was to be lai 
before Parliament setting forth the schemes approved 
by the board, but no provision was made for their 
being recommended to or readily adopted by Pariia- 
ment. The Charity Commissioners have over and over 
again insisted on the practical impotency of this part of 
the Act. Thus, under this Act, no concession whatever 
was made to the claims of Nonconformists, except so far 
as they were interested, in common with tho rest of the 
community, in the remedy of abuses of trust. 
The next stage in the history of this legislation is that 
marked by the Endowed Schools Act of 1860. By this 
Act the trustees of endowed schools were entitle! and 
required to make such rules as would provide for ad- 
mitting to the benefits of the school the children of 
parents not iu communion with the church, sect, or de- 
nomination according to the doctrines or furmulanes of 
which religious instruction was to be afforded under the 
endowment of the said school.“ This was subject to a 
proviso that in the will, deed, or instru nent regulating 
the endowment nothing was contained expressly re- 
quiring the children educated under such endowment 
to learn or be instructed according to the doctrine or 
formglaries of such church, sect, or denomination.” It 
is 0 ioc that with t to the children of Noncon- 
formisée, this Act accorded them the smallest possible 
instalment of justice, Indeed, the meaning of the Act 
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goes to the extent that from all strict Church of England 
endowments the children of Nonconformists are abso- 
lutely excluded, even though their parents might wish 
them to be e/ucated in the tenets of the Church of 
England. (Hear, bear.) It was not till the passing of 
the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 that the real neces- 
sities of the country, he demands of justice, and the 
claims of Nonconformists, were, in respect of the 
reconstruction of educational endowmevts, approxi- 
mately satisfied. This Act was based on the report of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission, to which, in its pre- 
amble, it refers. At an early stage of the proceedings 
of the School Inquiry Commissioners, Mr. Miall, in 7 
to a series of questions which the commissioners ad- 
dressed to him, in common with a number of other 
competent authorities, stated the gist of the existing 
religious difficulty in respect to educational endowments. 
He asserted that, though he was a Dissenter, his 
inion would be the same if he were a member of 
„ Established Church. He pointed ont that by the 
operation of the present rule of law the competition 
for the masterships of schools was narrowed, and that 
one-half of the population was excluded from such 
honourable competition; that boys up to the age of 
sixteen rarely could be induced to take an Anterest in 
controversial theology or ecclesiastical polity; that 
nine-tenths of“ the people who cared about religion 
held the same essential doctrines of Christianity, 
and that such expressions as ‘‘ godly learning” 
should be — . in a broad, Catholic, Christian 
senso. This was the blem which the Govern- 
ment had to deal with, and the Act solves it 
as follows. It divides all the endowed schools 
contemplated by the Act into two classes, which 
may be termed “denominational” and undeno- 
minational respectively. In order for a school to 
come under the first, or Cenominational class, the 
following two conditions must be fulfilled: First, there 
must be found in the original instrument of foundation, 
or in the statutes or regulations made by the founder, 
or under his authority in his lifetime, or within fifty 
years of his death, the express uirement of distine- 
tive religious teaching ; M requirement must 
have been satisfied up to the date of the commence- 
ment of the Act. If these conditions are not satisfied, 
the school is undenominational” for the pu 
the Act. Under the Act, commissioners s 
pointed for the purposes of the Act are 
pare schemes for the reconstitution of educational 
endowmen's, such schemes to be laid for forty days 
before Parliament, and then, unless objected to, to 
become law. In the case of undenominational schools, 
the Act directs that 
(1). The religious opinions of any — or his attendance 
0 7 igious worship 
or 


entitled. 
Provisions are also made for the special case of board- 
ing schools, whereby scholars are, under such last- 


mentioned circumstances, to be allowed to attend the 


school as day-scholars, and enjoy the exemption just 
described. As to denominational schools, while the 
commissioners were required to prepare schemes for the 
reconstitution of them as well as of the others, and so 
—— to substitute a new race of governors, never 
the religious opinions, and attendance or non- 
attendance at 
might continue to affect the eligibility of persons to be 
pone, and the question of being or not inten ling 
» be in holy orders might continue to affect the 
eligibility of persons to be masters. Thus while in de- 
uominati nal schools the discretion of the commis- 
siovers in the matter of the religious opinions of the 
rsons they appoint as governors is in no way con 
led by the Act, in denominational schools that discre- 
tion is so far controlled that no religious or ecclesiastical 
test of any sort must be im or indirectly used. 
In both of schools it is left to the governing 
body, in conjunction with the „ to make 
such regulations for religious instruction in the school 
as shall seem fit to them, subject, in all to 
conscience 


the tion of the use described. 0 
Act i is thus seen to be a fair concession to the 
claims of justice. The line between a strict denomina- 


tional school and all other schools is drawn in a dif- 
ferent way, and a far more righteous spirit than was 
and is the practice in the Courts of Chan Under 
the Endowed Schools Act the Ilminster School, in 
which merely godly learning” was to be t, 
would be reck as an undenominational school. The 
commissioners would be entitled to nominate persons of 
any religious faith to be governors, and would not be 
entitled to make the profession of any particular faith 
obligatory. With the governors so nominated it would 
rest what should be, in the future, the religious faith, if 
any, to be inculcated in the school. 
It thus appeared that the responsibility of doin 

justice to the claims of Nonsenfornalete. had — 
shifted from the law courts on to the islature, 
and from the Legislature again, in a vast degree, to 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners. The present 
commissioners happened to be men of rare liberality 
of mind and generosity of spirit. As a whole they 
had done the hard and invidious work they had 
undertaken in a way which could not but commend 
itself even to the most exacting of critics. Never- 
theless, the claims of Nonconformists were still 
opposed by such a dead weight of obstructiveness, 
prejudice, and intolerance in so many influential 
quarters, that it was scarcely possible to urge too 
strongly the necessity of jealously watching the 
several schemes as they successively emerged 
from the laboratory of the commissioners. The 
best or only answer of the commissioners to the 
incessant assaults made upon them by the 
champions of corrupt and vested interests of all 
sorts was the real and threatening pressure of all 
the Nonconformists in the country. So far as they 
desired to do their work well antl faithfully, they 
would be thankful to all persons who, even with an 
excess of declamation, pointed out the minutest de- 


recognised 
pre- | tion should be so enlarged that Nonconf 


forms of religious worship 


flection from a rigid standard of justice and 
quality. The further pointed out a number 
ol con in which the commissioners had altered the 
schemes presented to them, under the apparent in- 
fluence of Church leanings, and urged that all who 
had the claims of Nonconformists—and thereby of 
— justice —at heart, would do well to keep a 

een eye upon the several schemes as they are pre- 
sented. atever be the personal character and 
qualifications of the existing commissioners, they 
could not dispense with support, stimulus, and 
criticism, even of the most unflinchi sort. 
(Cheers.) Next session a new era awai educa- 
tional legislation. In a year, or, at most, a couple 
of years, the powers of the existing commissioners 
would legally terminate. Provision had to be made 
by what was called the second part of the Endowed 
Schools Bill for the permanent supervision and 
control of the newly-constituted foundations. It 
would demand the most strenuous and watchful 
efforts both of Nonconformists and of honest 
Churchmen to secure that no narrow prejudices or 
sinister interests interfered with the claims of 
public justice in perfecting the new legislation. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. J. JenKkyN BROWN, of Birmingham, 
moved: 

That this conference, while acknowledging the great merits 
of the measure for the reorganisation and reform of endowed 
schools passed in the session of 1869, is strongly of opinion that 
the policy of the Endowed Schools as illustrated 
in the numerous schemes already issued. some of whi 
sanctioned by Parliament, contravenes the spirit, and in some 
cases the letter, of the measure and the principle of religious 
mee While the conference regards with satisfaction the 
remo from the new schemes of the clerical 
pee, Dee eS See isfaction the fact that o 

governing es ap 
— majority of the 9 — AS one 
esiastical 2714 disappro is 
creased by 
governing bodies aro constitu 
this injustice for an — In 
no demand upon f of Nonconformists, as com- 
pared. with members of the Church of England, but claims 
the extreme extent to which the co-optative principle is 
should be restricted, that the — 4 selec- 
should take 
their fair share with the rest of the community; and this con- 
ference earnestly trusts that the Government will decline to 
lay before Parliament any schemes which are open to the 
objection urged in this resolution. 
He said the resolution covered the whole ground of 
controversy. They were present as Nonconformists, 
it was true, but they were present also as English- 
men and as citizens, and they claimed in regard to 
the endowed schools ut with all other citizens 
—absolute and entire equality. They did not ask 
any special privilege, they would not tolerate an 
inferior position for themselves. (Hear, hear.) It 
was well they should start at the beginning. 
ogee He protested against the constitution of 
the owed Scheols Commission itself—(Hear, 
hear)—which was a commission representing a sect 
and only a sect. (Hear, hear.) It was a commis- 
sion ji e of understanding or sympathising 
either with Nonconformist principles or their 
rights. (Hear, hear.) He understood representa- 
tions were made to the Vice-President of the Council 
with regard to the formation of that commission, 
but it met with the success that representations 
made to Liberal Governments had usually met 
with. The representation should be made to the 
House of Commons itself. (Hear, hear.) That 
commission should have been challenged there, in 
the face of the nation and on the ground of the 
rights of Nonconformists. It might be quite true 
that they would be defeated there, but that class 
of A ruined those Who gained it. (Hear, 
hear.) He was quite sure they would never ap 
to the sense of justice and right of the nation 
without succeeding. (Hear, hear.) There were 
those whom centuries of favouritism had 


the 


made 80 self-complacent that they would 
tell Nonconformists that members of their 
body would long ago have been co-optative 
members of the commission if they could have 


found men fit for the There were Noncon- 
formists in and out of Parliament who were equal 
to any of the three gentlemen on the committee. 
(Hear, hear.) If Nonconformists meant to be re- 
spected, they must respect themselves. (Cheers.) 
Let them not go to any Minister’s office, but, in 
the face of day and of their representatives, ask 
from them a fair voice in the new constitution of 
these schools. He did not think it was too late to 
do that yet. The schemes that had been passed 
were confessedly ill schemes, There vere 
many more yet, and Mr. Gladstone should know 
that they no ſaith in the commissioners at all 
(Hear, hear) —and that the only thing that could 
kindle their faith was the putting of men upon the 
commission whom they could trust, and who under- 
stood their principles. (Cheers.) They claimed an 
abolition of.sect in the governing of these schools. 
At present, if an angel from heaven were to 
come down and did not conform—(laughter)—he 
would not be placed on the commission. Noncon- 
formists had a right to expect that the universities 
should be open to them as much as to any clergy- 
menintherealm. Nonconformists claimed absolute 
equality in Government-aided schools. The bill 
provided that the governing body should have 
absolute power to arrange any religious teaching 
whatsoever—Church catechisms, Church formu- 


that Nonconformists had was the conscience clause. 
Did anybody know what that was in a little town 
or village? (Hear, hear.) Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must be told that when national property was 
used in religion, no sect whatever should be 
favoured in that school. (Cheers.) Nobody had a 
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right to teach his own creed or faith in a national 
school. He hoped the conference would convey to 
the Government ve 
that are propound 
and act the rights of Non 
they would never rest satisfied until that atrange- 
ment for religions teaching in Church 
schools or national schools was entirely swept 


or rather in 
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distinctly that all the schemes 


were such as Violated in spirit 
and that 


of England 


away. * 

r. W. M. Fawerrr seconded the resolution. 
He said that it was necessary to give a little con- 
sideraticn to a comparison of the action (f the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners with the recommenda- 
tions of the previous School Inquiry Commission. 
They would remember that Lord Lyttelton and 
Mr. Forster were both members of the Inquiry 
Commission, and both concurred th its report. One 
could hardly have expected to find Lord Lyttelton 
as an endowed school commissioner recanting the 
opinion of Lord Lyttelton as a school inquiry com: 
missioner. Let them see how far the recommenda: 
tions of the School Inquiry Commission had been 
carried out in the schemes sanctioned by the En- 
dowed School Commission. The first question for 
decision was the constitution of the governing 
bodies of educational endowments. Were tho 
trustees to be self-elected, or ex officio, or represen- 
tative? How many trustees should be appointed, 
and from what class should they be chosen? On 
all these points the Schools Inquiry Commission had 
made definite recommendations, carefully basin 
these recommendations upon the evidence contain 
in the er report. On all these points 
the Endowed School Commissioners had acted as 
though that evidence and these recommendations 
had never existed. First, as to the number of 
trustees. The School Inquiry Commission recom - 
mended the number to be from six to twelve. But 
so far from this being the case, they saw that in 
eighteen of the forty schemes in existence that 
limit had been exceeded. Then, as to the important 
question of the mode and choice of trustees, He 
need hardly remind them that under the old system 
the vast majority of the bodies of trustees wero 
co-optative or self-elective. If that system had 

roved successful, there would, of course, have 

n no necessity for un Endowed Schools Bill, and 

it was to remedy the evils of that system that the 
Endowed School Commission was appointed. The 
School Inquiry Commission on that point e y 
stated that the co-optative or self-elective principle 
was an advantage when the surviving members 
were wise; but when trustees were selected 
because they occupied a leading ition in the 
town, not for their intelligence —— spirit, 
but on the ground — — tri ip and poli- 
tioal and theological agreement, the inevitable 
tendency was to exclude wise and liberal men. 
The Endowed School Commissioners, in the face 
of these recommendations, had inserted vo 
trustees in no fewer than thirty-three out of the 
forty-four schemes, and in thirty of that thirty-three 


one-third or more were ive, and in ten cases 
one- or more were self-vl , and out of the 
whole seventy-four governors sixty-five were 


Churchmen and nine Nonconformists. Then, in, 
as to the ex o trustees, the majority no 
natural connection with the school, but the manage- 
ment was left to one or two who might happen to 
take an interest in the school, or else to some one 
who was residing near the Thus, when 
the assistant-commissioner visited Normanton, in a 
school where there were twenty er io trustees, 
the master was lazily reading Loe, and eleven 
children were following their own devices. The 
Schools Inquiry Commission also recommended that 
persons should be on the trust who belonged to the 
same class as the boys. How had the Endowed 
School Commission carried out the recommenda- 
tions? He believed that in two of the forty schemes 
2 x — agg gens id be * ad 
usively parents, two by paren 

jointly and the school, and in no fewer than eight 
the representative ra were chosen exclusively 
by the vestry, that meant by the of the 

i Thus, in 2 one of the three points, the 
recommendations of the School Inquiry Commis- 
sion had been discarded. 

Mr. R. W. Date, of Birmingham, said he thought 
it important to the attention of the conference 
to one or two points in connection with this sub- 
ject. He felt that they ought to appeal, and if 
n in Parliament, to Her Majesty's 
Ministers for some modification in the constitution 
of the commission that was entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the Act. He had no doubt that 
Her Majesty's Government would ask them 
whether the time had not come for discarding in 
the constitution of a commission intended to serve 
the State the religious opinions of its members? 
Government would ask whether their own members 
did not require that Government should leave the 
consideration of the religious opinions of its ser- 
vants out of view altogether, and he su all 
of them would be ready to answer t they 
trusted the time would come when it would be 
possible in a State commission of this kind to give 
no consideration at all to the religious opinions of 
the persons who were placed upon it. But 


let it be remembered that for many gene- 


laries, and bishops’ d all may revel unre- | 
strained in these — and the only protection 


rations gone by the whole nation had n 
divided into two camps by religious opinion, 
consequence of the special pa- 
tronage bestowed by the State upon one . 
ticular type of religious opinion. The result of 
this separation of the nation into two great bodies 
was that the fairest men on one side were in t 
danger of misapprehending the position and clai 
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would only bestir themselves more. (Hear, hear.) 

True, they had a great deal to com of as 
commis- 
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1 had been elected upon the 
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immediately evinced in quarters where it was little 
looked for. 
The Rev. A, Tirizy, Cardiff, suggested a rider 


tion that evening was the 


had shown such a leani 

— 4 it had forfeited the confi 

formists. (Cheers.) x 
Mr. Date: The power of the commission termi- 


nates in a short time, and they will have to be 


r. Tir: The clause in the resolution will 
still hold (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. F. SowLxVY Jonxsroxx seconded the pro- 
position, and the resolution, with this addition, 
was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN said that before the conference 

he wished to congratulate them upon the 

tone of the i at their first sitting. 

. He believed that he stated somewhat 

w Me get fact when he said — 1,880 

delegates attended the morning conference. 
(Renewed cheering.) ö 

Three cheers having been given for Mr. Miall, 
the conference adjourned. 5 


THE EVENING MEETING. 


In consequence of the over-crowding of the 
Friends’ Meeting House at the morning sitting of 
the conference, the evening meeting was adjourned 
to the Free-trade Hall. body of the hall was 


delegates, while the galleries were 
N — 4 

— un y 

S meeti a's division of the 


became necessary 
be commenced, which afforded 


ce of Noncon- 


body 
been somewhat vilified, but it had been said that 
they in Li were not quite up to the mark. 
| an unjust accusation, for the 
onconformists Naty te 24 
protest against the yment o 
boards in denominational schools. 
not only the first to object, but 
a deputation to the department in 
unfortunately without favour- 
result. The first subject of conversa- 
payment of fees in deno- 
and he believed the conference 
would be unanimous in protesting against that. 
Nonconformists were fully justified in demandi 

_ the 25th section of the Education Act shoul 


yment of fees by schoel boards in denomina- 
direct violation of the Act as 


ration for him, and he thought he was going to be a 


rising but his recent acts had en his con- 
fidence—(Hear, hear)—and his boast that he would 


canter over the r difficulty had landed him 
0 


in a g ire, w both he and his steed would 


be glad to get out of. (Laughter and cheers.) Some 
allusion had eum inde oo the. Becton Education 
Bill. His i ion was that the Scotch were 
quite alive to the consequences of denominational 
education. They saw the consequences in reference 
to the Irish Bill. He was surprised to think that 

atives and Churchmen in and had not 
also seen that the result of their receiving the pay- 
ment of fees from the rates must involve payment 
to Roman Catholics in Ireland. (Cheers.) 


PAYMENT OF FEES BY SCHOOL BOARDS TO 
DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The Rev. Henry W. Crossxey (one of the secre- 
taries of the Central Nonconformist Committee) read 
a paper on The payment of fees by school boards 
to denominational schools.“ He said that the pay- 
ment of such fees by school boards was no excep- 
tional incident accidentally involved in the working 
of the Elementary Education Act, which might be 
discussed as a point of detail, and dismissed as in- 
significant, whatever decision as to its propriety 
might be reached ; but was part of an educational 
policy which, alike in the principle upon which it 
rests and thre method of its administration, was in- 
compatible with the existence of religious liberty. 
It was a strong and useful link in that chain of 
ecclesiastical authority with which it was now 
attempted to bind the free development of the edu- 
cation of this kingdom. The school board, by 
paying fees, abnegated its functions as a school 
board, and became a mere instrument for collecting 
money with which to pay other organisations to 
take charge of the education of atown. It handed 


public funds to persons who in relation to the com- 
munity occupied no official position, and acknow- 
ledged no local responsibility. The State did not 


accept the duty abandoned by the school board. 
It furnished grants in aid,” according to a certain 


THE NONOONFORMu IST. JAN, 31, 1872. 
to the resolution declaring that the constitution of | exceedingly low standard ; but with the direction 
the comma t ission ought to be revised, 2 - Bae yl 1 of a denominational school the denomination was 
i 0 . 


alone concerned. The parent had no voice in the 
denominational school. He paid the taxes out of 
which the grant in aid came, and he was subjected 
to the rate; but a few rich sectarian subscribers 
would take charge of his child. By the payment 
of fees the board, although elected by the rate- 
payers, refused to do their work ; the parent was put 
out of court while the nominees of rival — be- 


came the managers of schools which would exist in 


the place of national schools, and in many districts 
would be filled by a compulsory law. The eccle- 
siastical committees pl in authority over educa- 
tion were assisted by the fees they received in their 
specially sectarian work. It was asserted that this 
was not a correct representation, since every public 
school had a conscience clause, and the fee paid by 
a board must be held to apply only to secular re- 
sults. ‘The very fact that a school required a con- 
science clause proves that it existed as a sectarian 
institutiog. (Cheers.) The fees were devoted to 
the support of the whole school as a school, and 
those who flattered themselves ‘‘ with the under- 
standing that the payment of fees is not made in 
respect of any instruction in denominational reli- 
gious subjects,” might be answered in the words of 
the Apostle Paul— If the foot shall say, Because 
I am not the hand, I am not of the body, is it 
not therefore of the body? And if the ear shall say, 
Because I am not the eye I am not of the body, is 
it not therefore of the body?” Although the 
amount of the fee paid might not exceed the cost 
of secular instruction, it would materially relieve 
those who su denominational schools as 
bulwarks of ir Church. B ing sectarian 
schools with rate-sup lave, and increasing 
the grants in aid, a tic system of religious en- 
dowment had been organised by Her Majesty's 
Government; and any strong sect, such as the 
Church of England or the Church of Rome, would 
be able to educate its children almost entirely with- 
out private subscription. 

I am personally acquainted with a school which, 
during the past year, educated 220 children at a cost 
to the subscribers of 7/. 10s. ; and with another school, 
which educated 544 (676 on the books), with a contribu- 
tion of about 70/., and even the whole of this will pro- 
bably not be required after the next examination. In 
some cases, by cempin acute methods of managing, an 
actual profit may won to be be carried over to a 
bui account. 

As an example of the 
system on a large scale, take the following case. From 
a return (March 2, 1870) it appears there were in Leeds 
eighty-four Church of England schools, supported in 


ble working of the new 


the following manner: | P 4 
8. d. 

Subscriptions . 2,368 5 4 
Fees . ; : 8 4.768 17 4 
Grant 0 0 . ‘ 4,325 3 4 
Total cost . : , . 11,462 6 0 

What are the possibilities.under the new Act and code 


Let empty benches be filled by the payments from rate, 
and a moderate estimate would give— . 


Fees put” , ; . : 5, 768 17 4 
Let 2,000“. be struck off subscriptions, 

leaving N N a . 368 5 4 
Amount of fees and subscriptions 6,137 2 8 


The amount still required to meet the total cost of 
11,4527. 2s. 7d. will therefore be, 6,816“. 38. 4d. The 
whole of this sum can be earned (and as the shock of 
the higher standards is got over, will probably be 
earned) without exceeding the 50 per cent. increase, 
and without tran ng the limitation of the code 
that the grant in aid is not to exceed the income de- 
rived from voluntary contributions, and from school 
fees, and from any other sources other than the Par- 
liamentary grant. 14,443 children may be educated in 
the principles of the Church of England by a subscrip- 
tion of only 3687. 5s. Ad., State money and rates helping 
out the fees; and, as the machinery is brought into 
smooth working order, even this pittance may be 
diminished. 


Regarding the time-table, even that poor and un- 
worthy protection granted to the ratepayer in the 
board schools by tbe provision that no religious 
catechism or religious formulary which is dis- 
tinctive of any icular denomination shall be 
taught” (although the creed contained in catechism 
and formulary might be taught) did not extend to 
the denominational school. e Government durst 
not openly apply the ratepayers’ money to denomi- 
national purposes in a school, and a flimsy 
and deceptive conscience clause was contrived to 
secure the reality by sacrificing the shadow ; while 
by the payment of fees to existing schools a sect 
was directly subsidised. A time-table conscience 
clause did not touch the principle upon which Non- 
conformity stood. Nonconformists challenged the 
fairness, and they doubted the Christian results, of 
the application of a public tax to the service of any 
sect. ey contended that whenever the 1- 
bilities of the Church were thrown upon the State, 
the State was gnilty of an interference with tl:e 
freedom of its citizens, the injustice of which could 
be measured by a precisely corresponding loss of 
spiritual power. They were not answered by being 
told that the coursé to which they objected would 
be pursued at one hour and not at another. Non- 
conformists were 1 to accept fairly a 
national system of education. Out of 3, 230 build- 
ing grants rong for during the time of e, 460 
were sought for by Nonconformists of denomi- 
nations, 82 by Catholics, and 2,852 by the. Church 
of England. In some towns Nonconformists had 
offered their schools to boards at a nominal rent on 
condition that their unsectarian character should 
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England and Catholic schools. 


be preserved. The reward meted out to Noncon- 
formists for their readiness to sacrifice cectarian 
for the sake of national education was to have 
money seized to pay the fees to Church of 

If Nonconform‘sts 
were content to receive this treatment with quiet- 
ness, they must hear the burning words that Cassius 
spake :— 

And why should Cesar be a tyrant then!“ 

know he would not be a * 
But that he sees the Romans are but shee : 
He were no lion were not Romans hinds— 


and abandon for ever their dream of religious 
2 would be canvassed to send 
their into these Church of d and 
Catholic schools by Scripture-readers an 3 
who would make the payment of fees a bribe, and 
the en ment of pauperism would mp gy 4 
ecclesiasti 3 For the rr of Chris- 
tianity, as for the noblest interests o ucation, 
this alliance between pauperism and priestcraft 
must be broken by the strong arm of Nonconfor- 
mity. Supposing, however, a town to be full of 
denominational schools, must not the fees be paid ? 
He replied that the existence of denominational 
schools alone did not furnish ‘‘ efficient and suitable 
vision for the education of a free people ; and 
either board schools in which fees might be 
ought at once to be erected in every dis- 
triet, or the denominational school must agree to 
submit its secular hours to board control. Why 
should a denominational school object to this 
course? According to its own showing it was onl 
for secular instruction that it received the fees, an 
it was only secular instruction it gave outside the 
conacience-clause hours. There could be no prin- 
ciple, therefore, to prevent it from hiring its room to 
a during those hours in which (itself being 
witness) it used them for secular work alone. In 
the case of conflicting interests the denominational 
must give way to the national school, and not the 
national school to the denominational. The best re- 
sult of withholding fees from denominational schools 
would be to compel the Christian Church to do, 
what it seemed unwilling to do, its own Christian 
work. Moreover, if ordi school hours were 
— 8 ni, ag 2 
existi ere wo those 
— | precisely the same teaching at every 
sch whether Protestant or Catholic, and the 
pel the State to 


vidi 


yment of fees by school boards 
schools was one chapter in a 
On the one side was the prin- 


urch as their own peculiar posses- 
oying national resources for their 
own supremacy. On the other side was the prin- 


e regulations of 
a sectarian exclusiveness ; while religious men must 
be trusted to exercise their noble activities, in their 

place and at their own time, on behalf of that 


own 
Christian culture best given by those who most 


devoutly believed. It was not a question between 
education and no education. (Hear.) The Govern- 
ment deliberately increased and strengthened de- 
nominational schools, and then one of its members, 
Mr. Lowe, ventured to say we must either 
them or leave children in the streets. 
A sectarian system on an enormous scale 
was being established, and Nonconformists were 
asked to pause in their objections until the work 
was done, and the new vested interests became too 
powerful to remove. (Hear, hear.) It was the 
alternative always offered by the priesthood, and by 
those who, however unconsciously or ee, 
did the work of priesthood. They ever cried, “‘ 
saved by us or perish.” (Cheers.) Without inter- 
posing any gg of ignorance, it would be per- 
ectly possible for boards to provide temporary 
accommodation, and to hasten the erection of 
board schools far more earnest than they were 
inclined to do now 44 of paying fees 
was in their hands, y to the satisfaction 
N e d. perfectly — te ‘eupesete 
It y possible to separate 
the secular and religious elements of instruction 
more fairly than was now done, and commit each 
subject to its own teachers—the teachers of the one 
subject being provided by voluntary effort, those of 
the other the servants of the community. It 
would be perfectly possible to arrange that repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers should have some con- 
trol over schools mage by public funds during 
those hours in which ordinary instruction was 
given to children of all sects. In these and other 
ways a national system could obtain, what it had 
not at present, a chance of wth, and no neces- 
1 could be pleaded for paying fees from 
2 rates to schools under private management. 
lewing the facts as they recalled the — Ay 
the Government, he deliberately charged the Edu- 
cation Department with the determination to crush 
out a national and establish an ecclesiasti:al system 
of education. The attempt of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of e, by the aid of the 
Government, to grasp the control of education stood 
to this country as the Ultramontane conspiracy did 
to Europe. It must be resisted at all 3-- 
(loud cheers)—and every tie of must yield to 
the loftier responsibilities of a faith in the free life 


of the soul and the free culture of the mind of man. 
(Renewed cheering. ) 4 

The Rev. J. Guinness Roogrs, B. A., of Clapham, 
moved the first recolution— 


That this conference Mare tho payment school 
boards of the fees of dren attending — 1 — 
a position of taxation for the aupport 


* 
yo beady 
of the creeds of differing ch requests one of its fri 
b Parliament, on behalf o 


immediately on the assem 
the — — of —— 
a motion for the 


and Wales, to bring forward 
of the 26th Clause of the Elementary 
Education the omission of the words from Clause 
74: “3. Pro A — , gy or 
of the fees of any child where the parent satisfies the 

board he is unable from poverty to pay the same,“ and 
pledges its members to support this ‘motion with all the re- 

at their command. 


There was a time when Dissenters were said to be 
divided on this question of education, but Mr. 
Forster had made them one. They had specially to 
thank Mr. Forster for the 25th Clause. They were 
prepared to bear the snubbing of their deputations 
—to bear the system of cumulative votes by which 
their electoral power had been so much crippled in 
boroughs ; they were prepared even to bear the re- 
jection of Mr. Jacob Bright’s amendment; but 
when it was found that the object was not to 
establish a national school at all, but to provide de- 
nominational schools, they could stand it no longer, 
and, as one man, they had risen up and said, It 
shall not be.” (Great cheers.) They were blamed 
by some because they did not oppose ts from 
the Privy Council. It was said that if they did not 
object to grants from the Privy Council to denomi- 
national schools, why object to grants from the 
school boards? Nonconformists were driven to this 
position—and they were not ashamed to take it— 
that the continuance of denominational schools was 
utterly incompatible with the establishment of a 
true natio system. ( Hear, hear,” and 
cheers.) He thought Mr. Forster had done 
good even to the National Education League 


at Birmingham. Its last programme was far 
better than the former one. Whilst they 
wanted the Bible taught in schools they 


had no legitimate standing ground upon which to 
establish their opposition to national education. 
The Bible was the test-book of Nonconformists—it 
was their Protestant book—but they had no right 
composed of partly Reman Cothalien, portly eoonle 
co 0 y atholics, secula- 
rists, Jews, and so forth. . — 
mists had been hunting after a phantom called un- 
sectarian religious education, when there was no 
such thing in the world ; and because they had been 
engaged in that wild-goose chase their opponents 
in view a sectarian education, which had 
laced Nonconformists in their present position. 
(Cheers. ) He hoped the Government would not 
suppose that they meant to be content with the 
repeal of the 25th clause. (Hear.) That was but 
the inning; they did not mean to allow the 
matter to rest there. (Hear, hear.) They intended 
to have it repealed, because to continue it would be 
to create vested rights, Which would afterwards 
claim compensation. They were beset on all sides 
with vested rights, for which they were perpetually 
peying through the nose. (Cheers. ) e did not 
ike the meeting to be called a Nonconformist Con- 
ference : it was a conference of the Liberal party to 
protest against the desertion by their leaders of the 
principle upon which the Liberal party went to the 
country at the last election. That principle was 
1 * equality — (cheers) — and they had deserted 
it, but they (the Nonconformists) stood by it, and 
meant to stand by it. (Cheers.) ae did not 
mean to be cajoled by any party cries. e did not 
mean to say that they were going to vote for Mr. 
Disraeli, or for that pattern statesman without 
genius, Lord Derby—(Hear, hear)—but he meant 
to say that, whoever it helped and whoever it hin- 
— they, as Nonconformists, not for their own 
sakes, but for the sake of the nation, for the sake 
of the principles they held, were bound to say that 
they would not allow the Liberal Government to 
take the education of the country and cast it over, 
bound hand and foot, into the hands of any priest- 
hood whatever. (Loud — 2 
The Rev. H. W. PA RKINSsON (Rochdale), in second - 
ing the motion, said that a false cry had been 
raised inst Nonconformists by their opponents 
of their indifference to the need of religious educa- 
tion. What was meant under this taunt was to 
cover the multiplication of a vast system of Church 
and Toryifying machinery. (Laughter.) The Edu- 
cation Act not been wanted either for secular 
or religious reasons in any district where the squire 
and the parson divided the parish between them. 
It was only wanted where there were Dissenters and 
Nonconformists to make head against in behalf of a 
priestly system. (Hear.) The religious education 
which would be given under this Act would be of 
this character, that two and two would make the 
requirement of the child to do its duty in that state 
of life to which it had pleased to call him. 
(Laughter.) That a verb agreed with—what its 
odfathers and godmothers promised to do for it. 
(Much laughter.) When they were convinced that 
it was only in the maintenance of ecclesiastical 
supremacy that this cry of religion was raised, it 
was for them to ask to whom had the religious life 
of this country been indebted for 200 years gone by! 
(Cheers.) How came it that this newly-awakened 
zeal for religion should be manifested by the ad- 
herents of the Established Church? He felt quite 
convinced that if Nonconformists did not make a 
stand upon this question now, the coils of a system 
would be wrapped about them which would stifle 
all religion under the name of religion—(cheers)— 
which would place the religious faith, the conscience, 


and the daily life of the people of this country in 


the hands of those who were the direst enemies 
equally of religion and of liberty. And when they 
heard the objection sometimes made by those who 
were disposed to desert them on this question that 
if they would only educate the children it might be 
trusted they would come out right in religious matters, 
rons 9 this: rhe whence, aa 

seeds of education and learning in coun 
had come those waves of feeling which threatened 
to lead them back into the old times of ignorance 
and superstition? It was the men who had taken 
their P ace under the shadows of those universities 
who had proved that the darkest place was just 
under the candlestick. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Councillor Colluxds, of Birmingham, sup- 
ported the resolution. 


The Rev. Dr. Ravetun, of Canonbury, who was 
very cordially received, said he wished to ask, had 
their opponents made any concession, as they said 
they had, in this matter? (Hear.) They had con- 
sented not to teach the Church Catechism in 
National schools, or not in schools where secular 
education was paid for by the parents of children 
who did not believe in it, and they called this a 
concession | meg and laughter.) They would 
allow the children of Nonconformists to enter a 
Church school for a secular education, to be paid 
for richly by the nation under the protection of 
what they called a conscience clause. He protested 
—-(cheers)—that no conscience clause which the wit 
of man can devise could be a protection to him or 
his child but by first insulting and degrading both. 
(Loud cheers.) He should not at wonder if 
some day it was said to be a concession to Noncon- 
formists by the Church of England—that the 
Minister of Education had himself descended from 
Puritan ancestors. (Cheers and laughter.) With 
all respect to Mr. Forster, if this was the best he 
could do in the sphere of education, then his descent 
from the Puritans was very considerable. (Laughter 
and cheers.) Their opponents had conceded nothing 
substantial. The defects of this measure had been 
represented tothe Privy Council in the most urgent 
and respectful way, but not one faint 1 ad 
been held out as to the possibility of any chango. 
in a direction which they all so earnestly desired 
(Hear, hear.) Their opponents, however, iven 
them no end 1 (Laughter.) Sir John 
Pakington was almost tearful in his anxiety that 
they should not disturb the present arrangement ; 
and Lord Derby cynically alluded to their natural 
—77＋—* 2 at the result of their own i 
He (the speaker) contended that they 2 no 
bargain. (“ Hear, hear, and ayes ividual 
men amongst them, in Parliament and out of Par- 
liament, had expressed themselves on the side of 
the Government, as they had a perfect right to do 
—(Hear, hear)—but if the Government took such in- 
dividuals as representing, in any large or true sense, 
Nonconformity, or of any Nonconformist bodies with 
which they were connected, they did that ontheir own 
ibility. (Hear, hear.) They did it not only 

. but against evidence (cheers) 
and against remonstrances and protests. (Hear, 
hear.) They were, therefore, not acting an un- 
friendly part in maintaining this agitation until 
they accomplished their end. (Cheers.) The 
could not let the measure have a fair trial ‘ 
for to let that which was wrong in prin- 
ciple and policy grow would be to allow more 
injustice to ow. (Cheers.) Nonconformists 
themselves had been misled in this matter; they 
had gone through in a night train and had fallen asleep; 
but now in the wn of morning they were 
awaking, and they saw cathedral towers where, as 
the song said, No towers ought to be.” (Laughter 
and cheers.) They saw immediately that there had 
been some mistake, that they must go back; but 
they were told to let the train have a fair trial. 
(Laughter;) It was true they had been speeding 
along the Great Northern line; but they must go 
further—they must go to Stoneyhurst. (Cheers.) 
Whilst other trains were current trains, this was a 
concurrent train. (Renewed cheering.) He should 
not wonder if this same Stoneyhurst, and that 
which it represented, should be the means of 

etting them out of all this confusion and trouble, 
— A he held that if they went to York they 
ought to go to Stoneyhurst. (Cheers.) If they 
endowed denominational teaching in England, they 
ought to endow it in Scotland and Ireland also, 
(Hear, hear.) 


If we could only get Scotland right in this question 
then all would be right. (Hear, hear.) I have nothing 
but thanks to those Roman Catholic prelates who speak 
out plainly and tell us what they conceive to be their 
just rights; and I say it is impossible to show that 
they are not asking for what are their rights, and that 
we are not unjust and tyrannous and mean in withhold- 
ing them, unless we amend our ways and retrace our 
own erring steps. There is ouly one way out of all this, 
Let all Churches be disestablished—(loud cheers) —and 
then if any one Church shall develope as we have been 
told the Roman Catholic religion has developed in 
history, in anti-social mischief or anything inconsistent 
with the rights and liberties of a free people, it can be 
dealt with in its own nature and for what it is 
not as a bad form of religion, but as a bad 
thing which a pes and free State cannot suffer 
to exist beyond certain limits. And let the 
State give us what the State can give us far 
better than any religious community, any church of 
whatever kind, a goo education ; that is to say, 
an education in those branches of human knowledge in 
which all rational persons are agreed, the teaching of 
which, therefore, may be enforced by a compulsion that 
will never be needed when it is once known to exist, and 
for which you may justly tax the whole communit 
without the power of injuring any reasonable, I might 
say rational, conscience. Aud let the responsibility for 
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Elementary Education Act. 
Mr. Crossxzy: The committee accept 


ALE said it might not be known that Mr. 
Adams, who was recently ted for 
to pay the school-rate at ton, was on 
the (Cheers.) Mr. Adams 's had 
been seized on Monday. (Cheers.) The bailiffs 
had taken a 
index was 
resolution. On 
enthusiastic 


4 
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lowed by loud cheers. Mr. Adams described him - 

self as the uncompromising friend of secular educa- 

tion, nape the churches to undertake the work of 
igious education. 


o resolution was then put to the meeting and 
unanimously. 
STATE GRANTS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 

The Rev. Cuaries WILIAus, of Accrington, 
read a paper on State grants for educational pur- 
” He stated that in the thirty-one years pre- 
vious to the passing of the Education Act, 1870, 
grants were made for the building of 5,016 schools, 
and the enlarging of 2,319, and after the passing 
of the Act were made within a very 
short for 5,000 additional grants. In 
1870 there wore 10,214 religious day schools 
in receipt of State aid, and the Educa- 
tion Act would make that number into 
15,600. Nonconformists demanded that the State 
should cease to aid these schools. Mr. Robert 
Lowe—would that Mr. Forster would change places 
with him—(cheers)—declared the other day, that 
in promoting a denominational system the Govern- 
ment had made a great mistake. If so, the Govern- 
ment should repent the blunder, and bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance.” (Cheers.) The system 
failed where education was most needed in the agri- 
cultural districts. In 1867 there were 8,219 parishes 


receiving support Government with popula- 
tions less that 5,000 each ; 7,915 of these wile th. 


15 


E 


out a State-aided school, and even if there were a | tion of all the phases of the subject of which they 


school in the 


ish, in the case of an overwhelming 
majority, suc 


a school would be controlled by 
clergymer, and the Privy Council would refuse a 
second Nonconformist because of the small - 
ness of the population, and they would be bound 
to place the education of Dissenters’ children under 
the control of parish priests. (Hear, hear.) Cer- 
tainly there was a conscience clause, but, with 
Archdeacon Denison, some of them believed 
this clause was an invention of the devil. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Wherever public funds 
were distributed, whether in day-schools or 
coll the end should be unsectarian. 
The Kirk and the Free Church demanded 
that a catechism should be taught in the public 
schools. But had not the Irish Catholic an equal 


Ep ian to the support of his denominational 
day 1? Religious equality required the aid of 
all or none. The Wesleyan Education Committee 
had recently a very decisive motion 


against State aid to denominational schools in Ire- 

Protestant Episcopalians sympathised with 
Irish Protestants, and most of them pec the 
anticipated compliance with Cardinal Cullen’s de- 

Meth to a man repudiated Govein- 
ment to Romanism. But how could they 
protest with their own hands full of State money 
to be t on denominational schools? It was 
impossible that the Wesleyans should sell Ire- 
land to the priests for the miserable pittance 
of 40,0001, received in the shape of an an- 
nual grant in aid of their day-schools. Non- 
conformists, too, had something to sacrifice before 
they could consistently oppose the subsidising of 
the Roman Catholic schools in Ireland. ‘They 
should not tolerate that anything should be taught 
in schools against any man’s conscience, be he 
Christian, Turk, infidel, or Jew. .(Cheers.) Let no 
one be fearful of the effects of pure secularism in 
State educatien. 

If we take a firm stand, not as Nonconformists, but 
as Englishmen, on the simple and broad principle of 
secularism in education, we cannot fai) to win 
over to our side the le of England, and then we 
shall witness the conversion of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Forster, though it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle” than for Mr. Forster to become a 
— onl 4 —.— 4 —— We yey hy om 
n our lot w 0 of progress, contendin or 
public, as distinguished from denominational — 
— — elementary schools; and (2) that, iu 

secular instruction only be given by the 
hers, or by any other person, in school 
hours. Protestant Nonconformists may thus once 
again take their place in the front rank of the men who 
t for liberty, and render real and effective service to 
what Mr. Lowe eloquently describes as “ the t, the 
noble, the holy cause of the education of the children of 
the poor.” (Loud cheers.) 


Professor F. E. ANruony, M. A., moved the fol- 
lowing resolution 


protests against the payment of public 
ble, and denomina- 


be 
* „r 
That this conference is of opinion that in any national 
system of education, the School Board and the State should 
make provision solely for the secular instruction which all 


should be given b —— Ai loyed in the 
ordinary work of public schools) should be a ae upon 
voluntary effort. 

In this resolution, he remarked, they had put for- 
ward very forcibly the indictment which they en- 
tered the Education Act. By a most 
extraordinary inconsistency that Act, which was 
carried as an unsectarian Act, was ay PPorting not 
unsectarian but sectarian schools. (Hear.) Under 
the nt system of inspection of schools they 
could not learn what dogmas were taught, and we 
had schools receiving public money which were 
irresponsible to those from whom they received it. 
They believed that in this agitation a process of 
education was being carried on which would end in 
the realisation of a free Church in a free State. 
(Cheers. ) 


The Rev. S. A. SrernTuHat seconded the resolu- 
tion. He said he believed that this conference 
would have given an answer to the accusation con- 
tained in that day’s Times by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, who asserted that they were claiming not 
equality, but supremacy. The tone of the discus- 
sion had been the assertion of equal rights, and no 
supremacy for any party in the State. 


The Rev. ALrrep THLy (Cardiff) moved that the 
latter of the first of the two combined resolu- 
tions should read thus :— 


Demands that, after due notice, no public money shall be 
voted for the of education except to schools admini- 
representatives of the people popular elected. 

The Rev. F. Soxtxx Jomystone (Merthyr) in 
seconding the amendment, suggested that Mr. Tilly 
should include in it the following alteration in the 
third resolution 

That the conference insists, that in any national system of 
education, the schoo] board and the State shall make provision 
solely for the secular instruction, which all children may re- 
receive in common, that the resposibility of the religious edu- 
cation of every district shall be left to voluntary effort, and 
that no religious instruction shall be given by the teachers of 
elementary schools in their official capacity, or in connection 
with the work of the public schools. 

Mr, MiaLL, M. P,, put it very earnestly to 
the sense and to the patriotism of the as- 
sembly to fet into no wrangling about verbal alte- 
rations. he resolution had drawn up by 
those who had given great time to the considera- 


treated. 

Mr. Dax said the mover and seconder were 
prepared to accept a slight change in the second 
resolution, which would read as follows :—‘‘ And 
we, therefore, claim that all public moneys voted 
for the purpose of education should be administered 
through representatives of the people popularly 
elected. That was something more than an ex- 
pression of opinion, and he trusted Mr. Johnstone 
would accept it. As to the séocond amendment, he 
a sured the conference that the very utmost care 
had been given by the conference committee in de- 
termining the form in which the resolutions should 
be submitted to the conference. Mr. Johnstone’s 
amendment would leave. the matter open to the 
most dangerous abuses in the appointment of 
schoolmasters. Mr. Johnstone’s language would 
not prevent a bargain between [sects and 
schoolmasters that he should practically teach 
their faith, though not exactly within school hours, 
and not, it might be said, ex officio. They were 
anxious that the schoolmaster of the parish should 
never be at the di of the predominant sect in 
the parish for teaching the creed of the predomi- 
nant sect in the building which the parish erected. 
He accepted the change in the second resolution. 

The Rev. Atrrep Titty disclaimed any desire 
to introduce discord, and expressed his willingness 
to ac the ification of the resolution sug- 
gested by the Rev. K. W. Dale. (Hear, hear.) 

The mover and seconder of the resolution having 
* to the alteration submitted by the Rev. R. 

Dale, the first portion was put and unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. Jounstone then moved as an amendment the 
third resolution in the terms which he had pre- 
viously suggested. 

Mr. JosgPH SPENCER seconded the amendment, 
believing that the restriction put upon the school- 
master by the resolution involved domg that which, 
as Nonconformists, they had been professing against 
the State doing all their lives. 

The Rev. Ropert HART (Leicester) su 
the withdrawal of the thetical clause, which 
in every case should given by teachers other 
than those employed in the ordin work of 
public schools.” If a schoolmaster would give reli- 
gious instruction voluntarily, they had no more 
right to exclude him than any other man. If they 
carried the resolution in the form presented, he 
felt that they would place themselves in a wrong 
position. 

Mr. JonNsToNe withdrew his amendment in 
favour of the s ion of Mr. Harley. 

The Rev. Rozert Bruce (Huddersfield) supported 
Mr. Harley’s suggestion. 

Mr. Crosskery said the meaning of the clause in 
brackets practically was that if they permitted a 
sect to employ a national school teacher they would 
shut u e profession of a teacher to a sectarian 

‘ e sect would engage the same teacher, 
and would have him as their servant. That was 
the great point, which must be absolutely pre- 
vented. 

Mr. Bruce said that according to the paren- 
mg no teacher could be a Sunday-school teacher. 
(No, no.) 

Mr. R. W. Dax said that it had never entered 
into the minds of those who drew the resolution, 
that any schoolmaster should be prevented from 
voluntarily giving ney tr instruction to any 
children that he might be able to induce to receive 
it, either on a week, out of school hours, or on a 
Sunday. 2 Why they were anxious to pre- 
vent was the employment of the schoolmaster by a 
sect to give religious instruction. (Hear.) They 
desired that he should not be made the salaried 
servant of a sect. (Hear, hear.) The omission of 
the parenthetical sentence would leave the whole 
case open. They might omit the words in 
aud perhaps the case would be fully met if th 
read the resolution with similar w added to it 


thus :— 

— 1 — education of each dis- 
trict ah yo oe RE: pe edhe yy By A — 
engaged in the ordinary work of the public school shall not 
be employed for that purpose. 

Considerable discussion followed upon this point, 
and ultimately Mr. Dalx said though the secre- 
taries felt strongly, for the reasons he had stated, 
that it was a mistake, they were willing, for the 
sake of unanimity, to omit the bracketed clause. 

Eventually the resolution, with the exclusion of 
the parenthetical clause, was put to the 2 
and pees unanimously, and the conference 
journed. 


THURSDAY MORNING SITTING. 


The conference resumed its oe on Thursday 
morning at half-past ten o'clock. It being impos- 
sible to hire the trade Hall, in consequence of 
its previous occupancy for other the 
meeting was held in the Friends’ Mesting House, 
which was again crowded with „ great 
difficulty was found in keeping the es clear. 
Mr. W. Middlemore, Birmingham, presided. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said they 
should have been incredulous had they been told 
two — that nearly 2,000 delegates, represent - 
ing Nonconformists from all 2 of the 171 
would ere long assemble in Manchester to seek the 
redress of injustice inflicted on them by a Liberal 
Government, and to devise means for their future 
protection. (Hear, hear.) But so it was ; and from 
the spirit manifested by the conference he might 
— redicted that the association now formed 
would be maintained till the wrongs of which they 


. 
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complained were no more. (Cheers.) He should 
make no ey applying the few remarks he 
should e chiefly to the recent educational 
of the Government, tho that subject had 
discussed on the previous day, because on this 
their chief difference with the Government had 
arisen, and on their future action in regard to this 
matter it depended whether they retained Noncon- 
formist support or not. In respect to the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, two grave errors were com- 
mitted ; first, in not ing the board schools 
absolutely unsectarian ; and next, in not leaving the 
denominational alone. By permitting sec- 
tarianism in the schools on the one — | and 
enlarging the grants to denominational schools, and 
increasing their number, on the other, they had 
caused the present chaos, alienated their best friends, 
and brought their motives into icion, and their 
statesmanship into contempt. (Cheers. It could 
not be pleaded that this injurious Act was 
in ignorance or inad vertence (Hear, hear); for 
memorials and petitions, signed by several thou. 
sands of Nonconformist ministers, were presented 
to the Government and the House of Commons, 
pointing out the injustice of various of its enact- 
ments and the insuperable objections to them, but 
all in vain. (Cheers.) By the aid of the Tories 
the Government forced their measure through Par- 
liament ; and they saw the result. (Laughter and 
Hear, hear.”) A huge system of concurrent en- 
dowment had been established, and, until the Act 
should be amended, a national system of education 
had been rendered impossible. (Cheers.) But, bad as 
the act was, its administration had made bad worse. 
(Cheers.) In the hands of Mr. Forster, the evil 
genius of education—(laughter and cheers)—the 
whip had become a scorpion ; and, to justify this 
opinion, they had only to refer to the manifest par- 
tisanship of the Education Department, and espe- 
cially to its conduct in regard to the payment of 
fees to denominational schools. (Cheers.) The de- 
nominational system had been well described by 
Mr. Lowe as a great and gross mistake. They 
with him. But why, then, they might 
fairly ask, did the Ministry of which he was a mem- 
ber strengthen land extend it? Why increase the 
grants to denominational schools? Why create 
several thousand new ones? Why administer 


. might have told Mr. Lowe that 
the vernment which perpetuated instead 
of correcting ‘‘ great and gross mistakes was self. 
doomed to destruction. By the creation of new 
denominational schools, and by the Tory schemes 
of the Endowed School Commissioners, the influence 
of the Tory party would be enormously increaged, 
and the Liberal difficulties correspondingly 
vated. For this the Ministry were 3 
and if their policy should be maintained they would 
have to stand at the bar of public opinion, charged 
with having betrayed their trust—(Hear, hear), and 
played into the hands of the Tories. It was useless 
deny that an impression was gaining ground 
that national interests inthe matter of education 
were being subordinated to the ecclesiastical pro- 
clivities of some members of the Government. 
(Hear, hear.) But whatever might be the con- 
duct of the Liberals towards the Cabinet, the 
course of Nonconformists was clear. (Cheers.) 
Henceforth no Ministry would have their sup- 


port that did not apply the principles of reli- 


equality to every measure that came before 
Parliament affecting the interests of the various 
denominations—nor if appointments affecting them 
should not be shared in common by Churchmen 
and Nonconformists. By their conduct in these 
and such cases they would stand or fall ; and their 
policy towards the Government would be deter- 
mined by the policy of the Government towards 
them. (Cheers.) In fine, they should ask to be 
made at one with their Epi fellow-country- 
men—(cheers)—to stand — their side; 

Titi 


share with them the responsi es and duties, 
eee o- ivi of citizenship ; to labour 
with them for common good, and to live with 


them in fraternal intercourse—a patriotic and 
Christian demand which they should soon see con- 
ceded, in spite of the interested opposition of 
statesmen or clergy. (Renewed cheering.) 


THE POLITICAL RELATIONS OF THE NONCONFORMISTS 
TO THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

Mr. H. Ricnarp, M. P., who on rising was re- 
osived with a round of cheering, the whole audience 
rising, opened the discussion on this subject by 
reading the following paper. He said :— 

There seems some ambiguity in speaking of the rela- 
tions of the Nonconformists to tho Liberal party, seeing 
that the Nonconformists themselves, to a large extent, 
constitute ‘the Liberal party in this country. (Hear, 
hear.) But by the “ Liberal party” probably it was in- 
tended we should understand the leaders of that party 
in Parliament, whether in or out of office; and it is in 
that sense that I shall use the expression in this paper. 
There is an impression prevalent in many quarters, both 
inside and outside our own ranks, that the Noncon- 
formists are so largely indebted to the Liberal party, in 
the sense I have defined, that hardly any amount of 
self-denial or self-sacrifice can be too great to testify their 
gratitude for those services. (A laugh.) On the other 
hand, there are those who maintain that the Noncon- 
formists have clung so firmly and faithfully to the 
changing fortunes of the Liberal party, through evil re- 
port and good report, and have worked so strenuously 


for its principles and objects, that their claims have never | 


| been so fully recognised as they ought to have been, but 


that there has been, and that there is still, a disposi- 
tion to treat them habitually with neglect, if not with 
something like disdain. In order, therefore, to solve 
this question, it will be necessary to take a brief retro. 
spect of the past, that, by a careful collation of facts 


and as impartial an exercise of our judgment on those 
facts as we can command, we may try to ascertain on 
which side the balance of obligation lies. How long may 
what is called the Liberal party be said to have a 
in England? Well, from the time of the Revolution 
of 1685 certainly the distinction of and Tory has 
prevailed—a distinction supposed, and rightly sup- 
posed, to represent a difference of principle as well as 
of name ; and from that time the Nonconformists have 
allied themselves politically with the Whigs, and never, 
as far as I know, have they been o with unfaith- 
fulness to that alliance. (Hear, hear.) Nor can we deny 
—nay, we gladly and gratefully acknowledge that 
there are some illustrious names connected with the 
Whig party, whom we must ever hold in gratitude 
and veneration for their defence of the principles of 
religious liberty, and to some extent for their prac- 
tical assertion and advocacy of the civil and political 
rights of Dissenters. Such are the names of Lord 
Somers, Bishop Burnett, Charles James Fox, Lord Hol- 
land, and Lord John Russell. r But I think it 
clear, from a survey of the past, that the Liberal party 
have been willing to serve the Nonconformists only when 
they could do so with perfect safety to their own interests, 
and that whenever those interests have been in jeo- 
pardy the claims of the Dissenters have been postponed 
or set asido without much scruple or compunction. 
When William III. ascended the throne, the Noncon- 
formists were practically outlaws in their own — ong 
By a series of Acts as d tic and infamous as ever d 
honoured the statute-book of any nation professing to 
be free—the Act of Uniformity, the Corporation Act, 
the Conventicle Act, the Five-mile Act, and the Test 
Act,—they had been deprived of nearly all their rights 
as citizens on account of their religion, and were ex- 

to such disabilities, penalties, and pervecutions 
as might well have crushed them, but for the o 
tion of the principle so well expressed by the poet 
Wordsworth— 

He who would force the soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in adamant. 

(Cheers.) It was acknowledged on all hands that the 
conduct of the Nonconformists during the reign of 
James II., when they sacrificed their own rights to the 
weal of the nation, and the prompt, cordial, and unani- 
mous support which they 1 to the Prince of Orange 
at atime when nearly the whole body of the ol 
held aloof from him or repudiated his claims 
contributed largely to that happy settlement which laid 
the foundation of our national liberties, and entitled 
them to the warm gratitude of all the friends of con- 
stitutional freedom. (Hear, hear.) The King himself 
was conscious of this, and when he met the two Houses 
of the Legislature in 1688 he earnestly recommended 
that the Test and Corporation Acts should be 
abolished, and bills embodying these and other 
provisions were prepared and introduced to Parlia- 
ment. At that time the ft Whig families 
were completely in the political ascendant, and 
yet, says the historian of the Free Churches 
‘the clauses for abolishing the sacramental test 
was thrown out in the Lo by the votes of the 
Whigs, and the votes of W decided the fate of the 
Corporation Bill in the mmons,” so that the 
disabilities which these were meant to remove remained 
saddled on the shoulders of the Dissenters 140 years 
longer. This was done, not because the Whig leaders 
doubted the justice of the Nonconformists’ claims, but 
because it was thought more expedient to conciliate the 
disaffection of the Jacobite cl than to reward the 
tried loyalty of the Dissenters. (Hear, hear.) All that 
the Nonconformists got was a Toleration Act—(cheers) 
—the very name of which was an insult—(cheers)— 
which gave them little more than a bare insion to 
exist, but to exist still ribed, disqualified, fettered, 
and branded with many fumiliating marks of civil and poli- 
tical inferiority. During the Tory reaction in the reign 
of Queen Anne there were two what were called Occa- 
sional Conformity Bills introduced into Parliament, con- 
ceived in the bitterest 1 of hostility to the Non- 
conformists, and intended to withdraw from them some 
the Tolera- 


it. But in 1711 another Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill was introduced. It provided 
that no n who did not conform to the Church 
should be capable of holding any civil or military office ; 
that if, after his admission to such an office, an . 
son should be found in a conventicle or any religious 
meeting consisting of more than ten persons, other 

one conducted according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Established Church, he should forfeit the sum of 
forty pounds, and be disabled for the future from holding 
any offices. This naturally excited the greatest alarm 
among the Nonconformists, who re to those with 
whom they had been accustomed to act politically, and 
entreated them to o the bill. But not a voice was 
lifted up by their allies against this nefarious 
measure, and it h the House of Commons 
in three days, without a protest or a division. (Shame.) 
And why? Because it was necessary to sacrifice the 
Dissenters to y necessities. The W. igs could not 
regain power without the aid of the Earl of Nottingham, 

and he would not join them unless they consented to 

pass the Occasional Conformity Bill. The bargain, 

therefore, was struck, and, in spite of the 
earnest entreaties and remonstrances of the 
Nonconformists, they were treated as if bo- 

neath contempt, the Whigs oring their ser- 

vices, and the Tories exulting in their disgrace. But, 

without further entering into details, we may say that, 

in the language of Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ the ig party 

had, during seventy years, an almost uninterrupted pos- 

session of power.” It was a critical time in the history 

of the nation, for it waa the time when the new dynasty | 
was struggling for existence and stability. The whole 
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body of the Dissenters rallied round the House of 
Hanover as with the heart of one man. nf the 


Church and Stuart rebellion of 1715 they were acknow- 
ledged to have rendered services of inestimable value to 
the Government. Charles James Fox, referring to the 
part they took then and in 1745, says: “ During * 
rebellious periods the Dissenters had acted the 
spirit and wT: of British subjects, zealous and vigilant 
in defence of the constitution ; at both those 

they stood forward the champions of and 
obtained an eminent share in repelling the foe of the 
House of Hanover. Their exertions then were 80 — 
nimous that I have no scruple to assert that to 
endeavours we owe the preservation of Church and 
State.” (Laughter.) And yet during those seventy 
years, when the were in power and 
Nonconformists were of such service to the State, 
scarcely anything was attempted, and still less 
= done, to vindicate their rights 1 to redress 
their During twenty of those years, 
Sir Robert Walpole, who has been called “the | 

of the Whigs, was in power. Again and did the 
leaders of Dissent apply to him to relieve them of their 
disabilities, and — and n were they put off with 
insincere promises, or bluntly and rudely repelled. At 
the general election in 1734, when a determined effors 
was made to return a House which would expel him froni 
office, the whole strength ofthe Dissenters was exerted, 
and successfully exerted, to keep him in power. But 
when, shortly after, a ee from the Dissenters 


waited u him to remind him of the promise he 
had often given to help in reli them from the tests 
which oppressed than so griev , he replied that the 
time was not yet ved. Dr. dler, who headed 


this answer that 1 trust you will give me leave to ask 
Lose) “Tf you require 

a specific answer,” suid W pole, „I will give it you in 
a word—never.” Indeed, his conduct cannot be better 
characterised than in the words of Lord Macaulay him- 
self, by no means a passionate friend of Dissenters. The 
language he uses is very significant, and seems to me to 
have an application to other times than the of the 
Georges, and to other Ministries than that of Sir Robert 

alpole :-— 

been gays Lord Macaulay, “in the 

school of toleration, the feet of Somers and of ‘Burnett. 


never could be induced to bring forward a 3 for 
repealing them. The sufferers represented him the in- 
justice w:th which they were treated, boasted 
attachment to the House of Brunswick and 
, and reminded him of his own 
will to their cause. He listened, 
d nothing. At the 
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exhibited in a more striking form than by 
quotation from the of Mr. Beaufoy, who led the 
cause of the Dissenters in the House of Commons, He 
cites the case of John Howard as an illustration of the 
working of those laws, who, as you know, was a Dis- 
senter : 0 


„He,“ said the speaker, upon whom every in 
Burope, England excepted, would gladly confer at the 
common a citizen, and whom the proudest 
nation be to call her own; he of whom «a 
has visited all — LA 2 0 
survey 
palaces or the statchnon of temples, not to ke accurate 
1 not to collect 
dive into the 
8 
pain ; take 
and — 


| 


men 
eof fog adminelon 
— 


5 
+43 
tr 


Such were the laws which, at the end of a century from 


the time of the Revolution, du by far the greater 
of which the Liberal party been in power, still 

ay like an inoubus upon the social and political life of 

the N Ar- 175 aoe * — 

when the leaders of that party arliamen 

themselves in such sort as to demand that they should 


be held us in honourable and everlasting remem- 
brance. n — — did * Fox especially, 

uros an 1- 
undeterred by re a 3 


n which rose after the first French Revolution 


every man who lifted up his vote in favour of liberty 


was covered with obloquy—continue in 


favour of Dissenting claims. At 
(Continued on Page 118.) 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
In future the Nonconformist will be supplied, 
post free, at the reduced price of 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
to all subscribers who order the paper direct 
from this office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 

Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
paper on the same terms as heretofore. 

The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 6s. : 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tar NoNCONFORMIST ere as H 
follows :— 


Each additional Lines . Sixpence. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Lan Faden. 
An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten lines or under. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
„W. Griffith.” Next week. 
Several other communications are necessarily deferred 


in consequence of the pressure on our space. 
Our number for Jan. 8 is out of print, but the up- 
plement on the Condition of the Rural Districts will be 


sent separately, on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 


Che Honconformist. 
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ch. | 
Colonel Akroyd is to give 
liamentary friends in ea. 
i coming session, though he has 
his wish, if not his intention, to 


form a Constitutional Liberal 


221 
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unfurled. It would seem, however, 


that Mr. and his pathisers 
quickly a difficulties of forming 
® new 

so little enoouragement, 


E 


down 


be ory’ cum 


Who will 

r uoteworth educati 
es on education, 

outside the n ha vo 


f 


been 


8. 


hi 
B= 
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ab 
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„gave should be formed, and a new | de 


wich in quite a different vein, and we regret our 
inability to his fervid and extraordinary 
address in . Mr. Knatchbull-H n 
strongly objects to any alteration of the Educa- 
tion Act. ile the Education League is for 
national education and religious liberty, he is 
for national liberty and reli education, and 
“considering the religious character of the 
people of England,” hedec!ares it to be! a greater 
offence liberty and a greater tyranny 
to deny them the right to support by their rates 
a religious system of education than to follow 
the principles laid down in the Education Act.“ 
s very unique mode of begging the question. 
His church—which is the same as that of the 
uis of Salisbury—teaches him, he says, 

„„to deal tenderly and lovingly with the con- 
sciences of other men.” Has Mr. Knatchbull- 
n ever been in Wales? However, he 
is prepared to stand by his Church, and to resist 
any jealous attacks on her, though he may 
be driven from Parliament and the Government 
from office; for it is because the Church has 
done so much for education and religion that 
there is now a movement to disestablish her. 
All Liberal members are not of the same way 
of thinking as the zealous Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies. Amongst those who have occu- 
28 the platform during the week, we notice 
Mr. Otway, Mr. Whitwell, Dr. Brewer, 

Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Phillips, have one and 
all, while professing loyalty to the Government, 
pointed out the eue. necessity of amend- 

the Education Act. 

to other domestic topics, we can only re- 
mark that ra Commission has come to 
an end, but that the Tichborne trial has not. It 
seems to be less difficult for the Attorney- 
General to unravel the intricacies of the plot of 
the strange drama with which the Court of 
Common Pleas is concerned, than for Lord 
Lawrence and his colleagues to trace home, 
through the —— — rege 4 * * 
mi personal responsibility for the loss o 
the ill-fated 5b. 
The French news of the week, though in- 
—ĩ is not of first-rate importance. The 
National Assembly is voting the least objection- 
able of the new imposts, but has settled nothing 
relative to the taxes on raw materials, 
which occasioned the late constitutional crisis. 
This week a new di will have to be con- 
fronted. The Commercial Treaty with - 


F 

ux. 0 in 

its ab ion is i stro “tay, 
ers 


growing 
and but for the fe. that M. Ti 
might once again abdicate his functions, 
it is probable that the Assembly would abso- 
lutely decline to sanction the Government pro- 
to give the required year’s notice of the 
termination of a convention which has proved 
so beneficial to the industry of France. The 
Count de Chambord has issued another manifesto 
to the French people, but the press altogether 
declines to notice his marvellous promises, or to 
regard him as of any consequence in politic 
matters. The report that the ident, in 
despair of raising sufficient money to meet the 
enormous liabilities of France, is lending a 
favourable ear to the suggestion of increasin 
the pave OF ising the introduction o 
gaming-ta in various watering-places, 
is too incredible to be believed. 
In Prussia, Dr. Falk, who is greatly dis- 
trusted by the Ultramontanes, replaces Herr 
Mihler as Minister of Public Worship, and his 
appointment was the subject of an interesting 
in the Berlin Diet yesterday. In the 
course of the discussion Prince Bismark 
justified the abolition of the Catholic Depart- 
ment in connection with that office, and oon- 
demned the unpatriotic spirit of the Ultramon- 
tane N Let us hold ourselves aloof,” 
said the Minister, from these a 
uarrels, which derive their sustenance from 
e hierarchy”—advice which might be taken 
to heart even by British statesmen. 


AMERIOAN OLAIMS UNDER THE 
WASHINGTON TREATY. 


Tux English people, and surely we may add, 
the Americans „ have somewhat prema- 
turely congratulated themselves and other 


on the 7 effects of the Washington 
Treaty. It seems that the advan antici- 

ted from it — the extinction of all differences 
— them by an amicable adjustment of 


them by an International Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion—is threatened to be neutralised by the 
smartness of diplomatists, jurists, and politicians 
on the other side of the water. We glanced at 
this in the observations we made on the 
matter weeks ago. We expressed the 
regret we deeply felt that in the American Case 
the contention should be that in regard 


the ue as that which he uttered on Mon- 
day at the Queen's Hotel? The Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies has been speaking at Sand- 


to what are generically characterised as the 


To answer Jomestic p 


cal tion in dispute f 


| Alabama claims, England should have 
been held responsible for consequential 
damages. We are not aware that any 


fuller information than that which was then 
before us has since been communicated to the 
British public. Certain it is, however, that the 
organs of public opinion in the United King- 
dom, led principally by the Times, have sud- 
denly and siinaftaneoaaty lifted this part of the 
case into great importance. It may be that 
party reasons, or it may be that patriotic 
reasons, are felt in some quarters to be in- 
creasingly urgent on the eve of a new Parlia- 
mentary session, but we cannot but suspect 
that there exists in some minds a strong dis- 
ition to pet rid, if it be possible, of the 
ashington Treaty allogether. 

The claims upon England put forward in the 
American case, as we have before remarked, are 
to be gathered chiefly, if not exclusively, from 
the résumé of the New York Times. The case 
itself is in few hands. Enough of it, however, 
is known to make the British public aware that 
the demands submitted to the tribunal at 
Geneva, even if actually sustained by the words 
of the Washington Treaty, are too extrav t 
to have been put for by the late American 
Oommissioners, or to have been accepted in 
principle by the English Commissioners. They 


Janguage y 
the obvious and -understood meaning of the 
parties to the treaty, admits of but one mean- 
ing. The treaty contains an agreement to eub- 
mit to the tribunal of arbitration the claims of 
the United States growing out of the acts of 
the Alabama and other vessels of the same 
character. What are the claims set forth by 
the American case, as coming within the scope 
of these terms? They are the following :— 
Direct losses growing out of the destruction of 
vessels and their by the insurgent 
cruisers; the national expenditure in pursuit 
of those cruisers ; the loss in the transfer of the 
American commercial marine to the British 
— the enhanced payments of insurance; tle 
rolongation of the war; and the addition of a 
ae sum to the cost of the war and the sup- 


pression of the rebellion. 


Now, even if it be admitted that the 
has been loosely worded, and that under 
— of it these monstrous —— 

y ranged, it is quite certain 0 
were never contemplated by the British 
missioners. Nor do we think 
in l like this amplitude, within 
purview of the American Commissioners. 
could hardly consist with an amicable settle- 
ment.” Some of them are beyond any gre 
sable rule of measurement. Nevertheless, there 
they are. For what purpose? To be seriousl 
enforced on the attention of the arbitrators 
To serve, as 
counts do in an indictment, to bring out into 
‘distinct relief every ible phase of the ques- 
e cannot tell. Time will 
decide. But should President Grant really in- 
tend to make these demands in all earnestness, 
the words of his message to Congress in refe- 
rence to this matter may be dismissed as an 
empty flourish—because, as we remarked in a 
former article, ‘‘the doctrine of consequential 
damages is one which, if it were upheld, would 
make neutrality in time of war more irksome 
and more. dangerous than the position of a 
belligerent.“ 

Be the reason what it may which has pre- 
vailed upon the American Government to set 
forth these claims for compensation, the nature 
of several of them is anything but creditable, 
anything but friendly. e can hardly believe 
that they fairly represent, either in the manner 
in which they have been developed, or in the 
extent to which they have been pushed, the 
real wishes of the American le. It is not 
known as yet what course the British Govern- 
ment will pursue. Their case was drawn u 
in anticipation of that of the Americans, and 
they naturally did not anticipate so intolerable 
a perversion of the spirit of the Washington 
Treaty. Whether they will refuse to unite in 
submitting such novel international pretensions 
to arbitration, or whether, having demurred to 
the authority of the arbitrators to consider 
them, they will await the decision of the 
tribunal, reserving to themselves liberty to 


reject it if adverse, the pub 

informed. Hitherto they an managed to 
* * t, 

intentions. Should 


experiment to substitute arbitration for war 
as a means of adjusting international differences 
fail in the present instance—which we still 
confidently hope it will not—the Government 
at Washington will have made itself responsible 
for that failure, and will have earned. for itself 
the reputation of having wantonly destroyed 


the best hopes of the civilised world. 
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THE NORTH-WEST RIDING ELECTION. 


Tux election to choose a successor to the 
lamented Sir Francis Crossley, takes place next 
Tuesday. Though the West Riding constituency 
is not so emphatically, as was once the case, 
the premier constituency of the United King- 
dom—having, indeed, been cut in twain by the 
last Reform Act—the Northern Division can 
still boast of being oné of the most important 
districts of England in respect to industrial 
enterprise and wealth, and of numbering some 
17,000 voters. At the first election after 
this 4 Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Sir Francis Crossley were returned un- 
opposed for the North-West Riding—both it 
hardly need be said Liberals; but the first re- 
presenting the Whig landed proprietors and 
moderates, and the second, the industry and 
advanced opinion of the constituency. It might 
have been thought that on the occurrence of a 
vacancy by the decease of Sir Francis, a like- 
minded politician would take his place. But 
the Tories of North-West Yorkshire have 
— in, and resolved to try their chance. 

F. S. Powell, a Conservative Churchman, 
has hence been induced to enter the lists 
against Mr. Isaac Holden, the chosen candi- 
date of the Liberals, who is a Liberal Wesleyan. 
Inasmuch as this division of the West Riding 
was known a few years to give a majority 
of some 2,000 votes to the Liberal cause, Mr. 
Powell’s friends must be reckoning either upon 
a great ‘‘ Conservative reaction,” or a defection 
from the other side. His address seems to be 
framed with a view rather to the latter than 
the former. It is studiously mild on those 
questions which have a party ; outspoken 
in reference to points on which Libe are 
divided. Mr. Powell claims rest for the 
country,and deprecates further organic change; 
he upholds denominationalism in education, and 
is ly opposed to the disestablishment of the 
State ah. He has since declared himself 
a convert to the Ballot—a question virtually 
settled in ag though it would be desirable 


to know if Mr. Powell will support the Govern- 
ment bill, or only some proposal on the subject 
which will not amount to secret voting. ‘‘A 


man is known by the company he keeps.” Mr. 

Powell has been for man — in Parliament, 

where he regularly, we be ieve, supported Mr. 

Disraeli. In fact, his votes were almost in- 

variably in opposition to those of Sir Francis 
, whom he aspires to succeed. 

Mr. Holden has also been a member of the 
House of Commons, and Ais votes were in ac- 
cordance with those of the late member. He 
was, in fact, a zealous and consistent — 
of Liberal principles and measures; and having 
now been selected asthe Liberal candidate, has 
a claim upon the whole party as the representa- 
tive of the industrial — 

Mr. Holden 4 * not only the Ballot, but 
the Government bill on the subject. He is 
— in favour of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of national disputes’’; he is convinced of 
the necessity of religious training for the young, 
but believes that the work will be best done by 

nts and our numerous Christian churches.” 

e Liberal candidate would, however, amend 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870 by in- 
cluding the general establishment of school 
boards and the removal of a 25. =e would 
sup any measure tending to religious 
— and equalit ; and give a cordial sup- 
port to the present Government, ‘‘so long as it 
is loyal to the great principles upon which it 
was in power.” 

ith such a reasonable programme, em- 
bodying the views notoriously held by the late 
Sir cis, himself an advanced Liberal, but a 
peer supporter of Mr. Gladstone, there could 
no doubt of Mr. Holden’s return but for the 
defection of some of the so-called moderate 
Liberals, who, disappointed that their favourite 
was not fixed upon, take their revenge 
by over to the Tory ae. That is not, 
indeed, the avowed ground of their secession. 
They ostensibly mayest Mr. Powell as ‘‘the 
more liberal” candidate of the two, because 
Mr. Holden is in favour of what he is pleased 
to term ‘ Religious Equality,’ which is neither 
more nor less than the Disestablishment and 
owment of the Established Church,” 
and because he favours the repeal of the 
25th clause of the Education Act.” If the 
Liberal electors are content to disglaim the 
ciple of religious equality, which Mr. 
ladstone has so emphatically accepted, 
and are opposed to an adequate system of na- 
tional education, they will follow the lead of 
men who by their acts are tending, if not in- 
tending, to rend asunder the Li party, 
and, asin Plymouth, helping to return a Tory b 
way of showing their attachment to Liberal 
A Mr. Akroyd, we observe, aspires 
form a new party that of the ‘‘ Constitutional 


Liberals —büt there is no evidence to show 


on of the constituency. | 


that he and his friends represent more 
than a clique, though there is a certainty that 
they are diligently paving the way for a Tory 
Government. 

Of course it suits Mr. Powell and his friends 
to raise the cry of The Church in danger !”’ 
though bis opponent does not desire to see dis- 
establishment carried into effect till public 
opinion is ripe for it. That they should, by 

eir present action, be hastening that issue is 
apparently of less concern to them than the 
a of th a party triumph. 

eir success, as they well know, depends not 
so much upon the tortuous course of a few 
malcontent Liberals as upon the general bias 
of the moderate Liberals of the constituency. It 
is for the latter to decide whether there shall be 
a disruption of the party, and whether the ad- 
herents of religious ity are to be completely 
ostracised. They will not be likely to forget 
that the supporters of the State-Church are 
already fairly represented by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, and that to replace Sir Francis 
Crossley by a Conservative would be in violent 
antagonism with the Liberal traditions of 
the division. We can hardly believe it 
ossible that the enlightened and liberty- 
oving electors of Yorkshire will declare 
by both their representatives that they 
are in favour of religious inequality. They 
themselyes are, for the most part, suffi- 
ciently independent to be comparatively free 
from the practical evils of Church ascendgncy, 
but it devolves upon them, as upon every great 
Liberal constituency, to be the champions and 
defenders of those less independent classes who, 
ially in rural districts, ar exposed to 
galling annoyances of which Yorkshiremen have 
ittle conception. The question is one of simple 
justice to every section of the community, and 
justice, as well as mercy, „ blesses him that 
gives and him that takes. 


There can be no doubt that the issue of this 
election is a matter of peculiar interest, inas- 
much as it may prove in the most practical 
way whether the union of the several sections 
of the Liberal party means simply a monopoly 
of political influence by the less advanced and 


less active portion. The ‘‘ moderate Liberals of 


the constituency are on their trial, and it 
devolves upon them to decide if the entire party 
is to be disintegrated. We can hardly suppose 
that they view with complacency those who are 
arrayed on the other side. The publicans and 
the clergy—the ‘‘ bar ’’ and the pulpit—are alike 
inspired with zeal against all who would 
encroach upon their privileges, and they form a 
sort of Holy Alliance” in o ition to Mr. 
Holden, and, indeed, against all that is dear to 
Liberals. That gentleman’s supporters are 
sanguine of success even against this coalition 
of publicans, parsons, and renegades; but the 
1 — will not be won without earnest effort. 
Progressive principles will next Tuesday have 
a stiff wrestle with vested interests, but we 
believe there is muscle enough in Yorkshire to 
ensure success, and enough common sense to 
prevent Liberals from being seduced into play- 
ing the game of their opponents. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO IN INDIA? 


For some time past considerable uneasiness 
has been felt in both official and unofficial 
rg, as to the state of public feeling in 

ndia. Lord Mayo, so long ago as the autumn 
of 1870, candidly confessed that there was in his 
— nape real cause for alarm; and very re- 
cently attention has been called to a minute by 
Lord Napier of la, the publication of 
which is only explicable on the assumption 
that, in the opinion of the Supreme Government 
of India, a crisis is „ less 
serious than that of 1857. Lord Napier, with- 
out circumlocution or disguise, points to the 
quarter in which the cloud, little bigger than 
a man's hand,“ may be seen, and the presence 
of which on the horizon betokens the gathering 
of the coming storm. This blunt but singu- 
larly cautious soldier plainly states that in the 
next Indian war we shall have to t our old 
and powerful allies, Scindia and Holkar. The 
reason he gives for his gloomy vaticination is 
the „ he professes to have acquired of 
certain! military preparations which are being 
made by the two great tta princes. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, we are di 
to think that Lord Napier’s 4 for appre- 
hension contains in it much 
He does not, for one moment, pretend to say 
that the Mahrattas are ing with disaffec- 
tion, or that Gwalior and Indore are hotbeds of 
conspi but he simply takes a soldier’s view 
of the matter when hecomes tothe conclusion that 
the Mahratta Sovereigns would — at soldiers 
or gather the matériel of war, unless they had 
an ulterior object in view. Mr. John Dicken- 


son, who has sources of information at the courts | 


tis reassuring. | 


2 


| of the native States which are accessible to very 
the hi official 


few. Englishmen, even of 
class, indignantly defends the two princes 
against the imputations which have been cast 
upon their loyalty; and in this opinion he is 
sustained by the testimony of a Mussulman 
of Agra,“ who in Monday’s Times vouches for 
the good faith of the Mahommedan chieftains, 
and triumphantly points to the lid ser- 
vices which they rendered to the Crown in the 
memorable crisis of 1857. 

We venture to think that the truth lies be- 
tween the two extremes. There is nota shadow 
of evidence—so far as we can discover—to justify 
the theory that either Scindia or Holkar is de- 
liberately plotting against the paramount Power. 
But there is reason to believe that both are dis- 
trustful of our intentions towards them, and 
whether their fears are well founded or not, the 
existence in their minds of this element of 
suspicion may well account for their putting 
their house in order against the evilday. For 
the proof of this statement we have not far to 
go. We are informed, on unquestionable 
authority, that last autumn Holkar privately 
despatched envoys to this country to ascertain, 
if that were possible, the real purpose of the 
British Government with regard to himself. In 
spite of the Queen’s Proclamation he does not 
believe = = throne is — He looks 
upon a polic annexation as only suspended 
—not ent! abandoned. He knows from 
a hundred examples in the past history of India 
that N the Supreme a — — an 
act o on against a tributary State no 
amount of — watchfulness on its part 
can avert a catastrophe. Some pretext is never 
wanting; but, on the other hand, if the Mah- 
ratta Princes are thoroughly assured tbat the 
British Parliament and people will never agai 
listen to the evil voice of the tempter who 
so often betrayed them into sanctioning the 
ruin of their Indian allies, then we feel con- 
vinced that no danger from this quarter need 
be apprehended. 

It is at this juncture—when so many circum- 
stances conspire to excite anxiety for the security 
of our rulein Asia—that Mr. W. M. Torrens, the 
member for Finsbury, has published a series of 
‘* Oonfessions,”’ which are as ant with in- 
struction as they are eloquently and even drama- 
tically written. Mr. Torrens begins with the 
earliest history of the East India Company, and 
he ends with the stupendous misdeeds of Lord 
Dalhousie. The story of oppression is unfolded 


chapter by chapter, until cumulative is 
unished, if not expiated, by cumulative . 
ution- As we read this unvarnished chronicle 


itude 
has 


of crime, we are astonished at the m 
and consistency of the nefarious policy w 
been pursued with unflagging persistence thro 
successive generations; and, at the same time, 
we feel appalled at the pe, imaz> of our- 
selves which the historical mirror so faithfully 
reproduces. Mogul, Peishwa, Subahdar, Maha- 
rajah, Ameer, Nawab—it matters not what the 
title or the rank—all titles, all rank, all autho- 
rity which the natives of India have been accus- 
tomed to venerate or to obey, have been made, 
in turn, to submit, not only to the foreign yoke, 
but to a cruel process of disruption and even of 
violent extinction. 

But Mr. Torrens’s object is not merely to tell 
the oft-told tale of British conquest and misrule 
in India. Ev * in 5 11 we find 
manifest indications of a policy of reparation 
and reconstruction. If 4 discourses on the 
native institutions of Punchayet and Adawlut, 
it is to show that something more than the 
2 of municipal self-government and trial 

jury existed in the India with which Warren 
tings and Lord Clive made their country- 
men acquainted. If he dwells upon the de- 
struction of native 1 1 it is to vividly 
pourtray the fact that mauy native rulers have 
exhibited the loftiest qualities of statesmanship, 
and that their subjects enjoyed in the highest 
degree the blessings of and contentment. 
Nor is this merely an historical retrospect ; ‘or 
we believe that, at the present moment, in the 
Hindoo province of Travancore, and in the 
* — the _ and pag — —— 
of Bhopal, the people enjoy a far larger amoun 
of — and happiness than in either of 
those three Presidencies which, as they are the 
oldest of the British possessions, ought to be 
the best governed. The moral is self-evident. 
It is that the independence of native States 
should be respected, and that the natives should 
more and more be entrusted with responsible 
administrative functions. 

But this is not enough. Under the title of 
‘‘ Zulm”’—which is the Persian word for op- 
pression —Mr. Torrens has enumerated some 
recent examples of the confiscation policy which 


% Empire in Asia. How we Came by it. A Book of 
Confessions.” By W. M. Torrens, M. P. (London: 
Trübner.) 5 
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NONCONFORMIST CONFERENCE 
AT MANCHESTER. 
(Continued from Page 115.) 
Russell—I believe that notwithstanding some aberra- 


his olf age coming back to 


the faith of his 

John Russell, at the 
Nonconformists, and backed 
by all the weight of public opinion which they could 
bring to bear on the lature, 


to see him in his ol 
youth—(cheers) - in 


— —— another 
the Test Corporation Acts, 
thus, at last, did a large body of 
to be far more 
the Crown than 
urch whose mem 
nevertheless enjoyed a monopoly of official patronage 
and power, and of all the honours and emoluments the 
State could confer, sucesed, after 140 years of incessant 
struggle, not in attaini 
7 equality, bu 
it 


citizens, who were acknowl 
to the Government 1— loyal 


ng anything like civil and 
N. bony the bare privilege 
ted to serve their country without 
And even then the 
which was founded on Lord John Russell's motion 
marred by an offensive declaration, which, it 
, mitted, was not worth the 
which it was written,” but which, nevertheless, was 
maintained for nearly forty years longer, as the friends 
of the Church of 
bridle upon the consciences of her opponents.” When 
the Reform Bill of 1831-2 was brought forward the 
when, Near the r not only a proves and 
accepted its provisions, but in every part of the countr 
is the — 8 and most — 
nuous into that conflict out of doors which enabled the 
Liberal Government 


„ merely “as a 


throw themselves among 


encounter the formidable com- 

bination of interests by which it was assailed and 
pass it intolaw. Nay, indeed, Lord 
déclared that ‘‘ the Dissenters 
carried the Reform Bill.” 
like other classes of the community, they ox 
hing by the great victory which 
much toachieve. But their expectations 
were ot . Their main demand at that 
time was the abolition of chureh-rates. But, though 
Governments were in power by far the greater 

part of the time, they had to wait thirty-four years for 
that small medioum of justice. The first offer which the 
made in response to their demands was 
churches to the land- 
, would have rendered the 
— indeed, afterwards make 
attempt for our relief by proposing that the 
for by church-rates should be paid out 
pew-rents. But finding on a second 

vision that the majority which supported the measure 
had diminished, they were so dismayed that they not 
I, but ever afterwards posi- 
tively declined to ‘‘touch the burden with one of their 
Not only so, but they steadfastly rosisted all 

on their behalf, to 
ttle Harvey moved 
leaders combined 
him. When Mr. Duncombe, in 
1889, moved for leave to bring in a bill for the relief of 
and defeated him. When 


(Hear, hear.) 


to transfer the 
tax, which, far from aboli 
eternal. They 


only withdrew their 


— „ made 

get rid of the im 
a resolution for abolition, the 
with the Tories to defeat 


of a nome a —— 
to pass through many long 
of further conflict and agitation ; some taki 
, others submitti 

e burden of pro 
law-suits, and many to exciting local con- 
abhorrent to their nature and habits, until, 
uestion was sett] 
but by Mr. Gladstone 
exertions when out of office—all honour to him for the 
grievances of which 
Dissenters had complained was the absence of any 
or births and of the right to cele- 
of worship. It is 
only justice to Sir Robert Peel to state that during his 
short occupancy of office in 1835, among the measures 
which he announced his intention of introducing was one 
for the relief of Dissenters iu this respect 
for the civil registration of births, 
deaths. And it was after this announcement that the 
Liberal Government which succeeded him brought for- 
ward bills for the same object, rather, however, on 
grounds than immediate] 

nconformists. But in settling 

of the Nonconformists were fairly, if not fully, con- 
sidered. But our Liberal friends did this then at so 
little sacrifice or risk to themselves that the bills passed 
both the Commons and the Lords 
Nevertheless, the acknowledgments of the Dissenters 
wore then, and have been ever sin 
constancy and fervour which ing 
open to the charge of ingratitude, ono of their foibles 
is a disposition to be exuberant! 
small mercies. 


l 
— 


»b vidi 
* 


in the interest of 
e details the wishes 


without a division, 


expressed with a 
proves that, far from bei 


thankful for very 

Dissenters have 
ed, they have gained pretty much for themselves. 
Qualification for Offices Bill, which he 
carried seven times through the House of Commons to 


Whatever else 


) Government would instruct 
representative at Madrid, to take 


| him with all our hearts—(cheers)—and in 1871 settled, 
after a fashion and for a time. (Renewed cheering.) 1 
might refer to the various experiments in educational 
legislation made or countenanced by the leaders of the 
Li 1 patty, to Mr. Brougham’s bill in 1820, to Sir 
James ham’s in 1843—(Hear, hear)—which, though 
it was introduced by a Conservative Government, re- 
ceived the full sanction and support of all the Liberal 
leaders—so that we had to fight and defeat that 
measure not only without their help, but in the teeth of 
their open and avowed hostility—(Hear, hear)—to the 
Minutes of Council of 1847; to Lord J. Russell's 
bill of 1853; to Mr. Forster's bill of 1870—to show 
how little the Liberal party understand the prin: 
4 acknowledge the rights, or consult the wishes 
the Nonconformists. (Hear, hear.) But there 
is another side of the qnestion. I have spoken of 
an alliance between the Nonconformists and the leaders 
of the Liberal party. I have endeavoured to show 
how our Parliamentary allies acted in reference to us. 
But an alliance of course implies reciprocal obligations. 
And how have the Nonconformists acted their part ? 
Have we ever failed the Liberal party in any emer- 
gen whatever? (Cries of ‘‘ Never.”) In every con- 
ict in which that party has been engaged has not our 
2 the Liberal army been the first to advance and 
th to retreat on the field of battle? (Cheers.) In 
hundreds of constituencies all over the country have 
not the Nonconformists borne the heat and burden of tho 
day in the maintenance and the advancement of Liberal 
prineiples | If at this moment you were to ask the great 
＋ | of the Liberal members in the House of Com- 
mons who are the men in their respective constituen- 
cies who worked for them most devotedly in the 
— and 9 whom they n — oon — ony 
future, am persuaded they would sa on- 
conformists. And while thus hel — tho 
general cause of progress, have we impatient, or 
unreasonably exacting, in pressing our own claims 
So far otherwiss, that it may be truly said of us that 
“‘gufferance is the badge of all our tribe.“ (Laughter 
and cheezs.) Have we not again and again willingly 
held in abeyauce objects that were dear to us rather 
than interfere with some great philanthropic or national 
agitation? Without, for the time, giving a thought 
to our own still unredressed wrongs, did we not, with 
all our heart and soul and strength, join Buxton 
and Wty in demanding the emancipation of the 
slave, and Cobden and Bright in fighting the battle 
of free trade? (Cheers.) Again and again has Mr. 
oe 1 — a 2 noes ＋ say that in 
our long struggle for free we foun people 
everywhere our most earnest and trustworthy friends. sg 
(Cheers.) Yea, have we not often, when there was no 
great public question to the fore, and for the mere poli- 
tical convenience of the party, to avoid embarrassing the 
Minister, or to humour the mere caprice or ill-temper 
of those in power, consented to have our just rights 
sacrificed or indefinitely postponed? Have we in the 
various coustituencies, even when we were largely in the 
majority, been in the habit of imperilling the success of 
the Liberal y by bringing forward men of our own ; 
though we men of our own—(Hear, hear — whom 
we knew were admirably qualified to represent our 
principles and aims in Parliament?! On the contrary, 
rather than divide the Liberal party, have we not often 
— — most weak-kneed, , feedle-minded 
ren in the political faith—( and cheers)— 
and, in strict obedience to the A lic injunction, re- 
delved these persons weak in the faith, not even to 
doubtful disputations—(laughter and cheers)—but, on 
the contrary, ha vo done all we could, by assiduous nursin 
and the shampoo to —1 — the — 
hands to contirm the feeble knees! ( — 
Nay, have we not sometimes had to stand as poli 
sponsors for Whig catechumens who could scarcely be 


brought by any amount of schooling and prompting to 
utter with — 1 the 1 . most elemen- 
tary responses in these beral | (La r.) 
But there is another aspect of the question on w I 
think it is time that we should ven to say a word. 
When an election takes place in this country, like the 
last for instance, intended to into power men 
holding Liberal principles and to a Liberal 
icy, I think it will admitted no men work 
arder, no men sacrifice more cheerfully their time 
their labour, their business pursuits for the time, and 
their money, than the Nonconformists. (Hear, hear.) 
And whenever there is politica) suffering for conscience’ 
sake, it generally falls upon them. After the last elec- 
tion there were, in Wales alone —(hear, hear), scores of 
men—honest, industrious, religious men—members and 
officers in Noneonformist churches, who were evicted 
from their holdings, turned houseless and homeless 
upon the world, on account of their co us fidelity 
to their political convictions. (Cries „Shame.“ 
Every one of these sufferers, without an tion, was 
a Dissenter. And so it is generally that our lavish 
the labour and sacrifice upon us with a liberal hand. 
But when the time comes for the distribution of official 
rewards, what share of the spoil falls to our lot? It 
would be curious if a return could be obtained of the 
religious profession of office-holders in this country, to 
see to what an extent our excellent friends of the Church 
of England have contrived to oceupy every jutty, 
frieze, buttress, and a, Dy vantage in the great 
ae & tronage. d for us the rule seems 
be as if on the door of every Government office, 


| ally that of the Education De t, this 
be as often rejected by the Lords, owed its success at | label were affixed, “ No — apply.” 


oting Cu emanci- 
8 Ar last to his own indomitable’ perseverance and pluck, 
far more than to the favour of any Government ; 
when at length it was passed, it was his 
and not a Government measure thet was passed 
various Burials Bi 
they have always been in the hands of private 
members, though receiving a somewhat lukewarm sup- 
port from Liberal Governments, that kind of support 
which shows very little anxiety for their success and 
The same thing may 
uite lately of our successive efforts for 
University Tests. In 1854 the admission 
of Dissenters to Oxford was secured by an amendment 
moved by Mr. Heywood—(cheers)—and carried against 
the opposition of the Liberal Government. In like 
manner the further measures brought in by Mr. Dod- 
son, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Bouverie, and Sir 
John Coleridge, were treated by the Governments only 
estions until 1870, when the 
by Mr, Gladstone—for w 


with many of the statements now made. He ad- 
mitted that Spain had treaty obli 
reference to her slaves, and also 

: the carrying out of these obli 
hitherto failed. But the 


with us in 
all efforts to 
had 


t for their defeat. 


ish Government was 


desirous of exerting its influence on suitable occa- 

and its representative at Madrid had 

in his duty in reference to this subject. 

to the atrocities in Cuba, he 

ion of any interposition between 

her colonies on matters of such a delicate nature. 

After a few words from Mr. Tallack, the deputation 
thanked his ip and withdre 


* * 3 as 


_(Laughter.) Happily the Dissenters of this coun 
| — vever been place-hunters, or tlt buntore— ‘Hess, 
hear) —never haunters of Ministerial ante-chambers ; 
never of the class of political Micawbers, waiting on the 
— 1 Providence for something to turn up. (Laughter.) 
But Iam not at all sure that we have not carried our 
indifference on this point to a faulty excess—(Hear, 
hear)—and whether wo should not for the future, not 
to gratify our ambition, but to protect our interests, 
claim a fairer share of official position and influence. 
(Hear, hear.) For we have begun to discover that we 
are grievously at a disadvantage, not merely as 
legislative nora but also as regards departme ad- 
ministration. We find, in respect to matters in which 
we are vitally concerned, the whole power in the bands 
of men, as permanent officials, whose principles and 
sympathies are wholly adverse to us, and who use that 
power, often no doubt almost unconsciously, but some- 
times also obviously and unscrupulously, to baulk our 
wishes and to injure our interests. ) There 


— 
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is one further question arising out of the relations of | 
the Nonconformists to the Liberal party on which pro- 
bably I shall be expected to say a word. It cannot 
be denied that of late those relations have been some- 
what rudely disturbed, and that a deep sense of wrong, 
a deep feeling of disappointment, not to say disaffectio:,, 
es the whole Nonconformist camp. What, in 
circumstances, is the course we ought to pursue! 
Well, it is not for one individual to prescribe, or even 
to suggest, a course for so numerous and powerful a body 
as are the Dissenters of England and Wales. I can only 
express, in the simplest and briefest form, my own 
views, and leave you to decide how far they reflect or 
interpret yours. It seems to me, then, that we ought to 
do nothing—and so strong is the confidence I have in 
— ny sense, the moderation, the self-control of m 
er Nonconformists, that I venture to say we shall 
do nothing—ont of passion, resentment, or spite. (Hear, 
hear.) We will join no party to defeat or embarrass the 
Government, merely to wreak our wrath upon them for 
what we may think, and do think, to have been un- 
fair and ungenerous treatment of ourselves. Our 
quarrel with those in power, so far as there is a quarrel, 
is one purely of principle. (Hear, hear.) We have no 
2 ambition to avenge, no hungering after 
the official loaves and fishes to gratify, that we should 
be tempted into any factious opposition to the Govern- 
ment. We have no inclination and no intention, if we 
can possibly avoid it, to withdraw our confidence and sup- 
ort from Mr. Gladstone. (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) 
feelings towards him have had, and still have, a 
deeper element in them than those of ordinary political 
. „ 4 the — of 2 * — 
are proud what the greatest of his opponents has 
called bis trauscendent abilities. We admire the 
gallant spirit in which he grappled with, and the con- 
summate energy and eloquence with which he mastered 
and solved, those problems connected with the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, before which so many other statesmen 
had retired baffled and dismayed. (Hear, hear.) We 
honour and feel we can sympathise with his earnest, 
religious nature. We feel grateful to him for the 
honest pains we believe he has on more than one occa- 
sion taken to understand our views and consult our 
wishes. We have observed with deep interest the 
manner in which he has gradually shaken himself free 
from the Tory cerements which in early days had been 
wound around his spirit, and led into clearer and 
broader conceptions of truth and duty. We had hoped, 
and still hope, that it is reserved for him to achieve 
further triumphs in the cause of justice, and freedom, 
and Liberal progress. (Cheers) But if it comes to a 
question between ya to a party and loyalty to 
prince tate. Loud and continued 
„ many of the delegates rising and waving 
their hands.) I think I have shown that there are 
abundant proofs along the whole line of our history 
that we have not beeu unreasonable in our demands or 
importunate in our expectations ; and we are still pre 
pared to exercise forbearance towards our ancient Liberal 
allies, of whom we may say that— 
In an arduous and well-foughten field, 
We held together in our chivalry. 
But we believe that there are certain great principles— 
principles which go down to the very foundation of 
all civil, religious, and intellectual freedom—for the 
maintenance and defence of which we are set, and for 
the maintenance and defence of which we mean to 
stand. (Cheers.) And we do this, not as Nonconfor- 
mists, but as Englishmen—(Hear, ot reyniiee 2 as 
we do from the bottom of our hearts that the principles 
we acivocate are those which will tend most hereafter, as 
it is they have tended most heretofore, to 
establish the of our country upon sure and firm 
foundations. We are willing to exercise patience, to 
make reasonable concessions ; but to adopt a course 
which will involve the sacrifice, or the surrender, or the 
serious compromise of these vital principles, for the 
sake of any man or of any party, is what we cannot, 
what we ought not, what we must not, what we dare 
not, and, by God's help, what we will not, do. 


Mr. Ric who ken for nearly 9 
hour, resumed his seat amid loud and enthusiastic 
cheering. The feelings of the meeting, which 


had been repeatedly manifested in ringing cheers, 
especially during the reading of the latter part of 
the paper, were now emphasised by the whole au- 
dience rising, cheering, and waving their hands for 
about two minutes consecutively. 


POLITICAL ORGANISATION OF NONOCONFORMISTS. 


Mr. Josrra CHAMBERLAIN, of Birmingham, who 
followed with a paper on The Political Organisa- 
tion of Nonconformists,” began by claiming the in- 
dulgence of the meeting, coming as he did with a 
paper on a similar subject after the eloquent ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Richard, and went on to 
justify the reasonableness of Nonconformists, who 
Had gained much, in asking for more. They were 
still entitled to demand that the State should no 
longer single out any faith for its especial care and 
patronage. After referring to the action of the 
Public Schools Commission in the case of Harrow, 
the Endowed Schools Commission, and the Educa- 
tion Act, which constituted the latest, if not the 

. grievance under which Dissenters suffered, 

paper went on to inquire how far these results 
were accidental, and how far they expressed a de- 
liberate preference for the principle of ecclesiastical 
su y on the part of a Liberal Government, 
en oying its position mainly owing to the exertions 
of the Nonconformists. ithout imputing to the 
Endowed School Commissioners any conscious bias 
or intentional injustice, their | pg army empha- 
tically * to the necessity of a better represen- 
tation of Nonconformist interests and principles in 
* in which these were deeply concerned. 

evidence in the case of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act was even more strongly in favour of the 
same conclusion, and irresistibly confirmed the 

ing distrust in the ecclesiastical policy of our 

statesmen. 


In presence of the results accomplished in the Edu- 


— 


cation Department in their manipulation of Mr. 
Forster's Act, it would simply be suicidal for Noncon- 
formists to stand idly by, while all that they hold dear 
in educational policy is sacrificed and overthrown. The 
number of new Church schools built in two years before 
the passing of the Act was less than 200 per annum. 
In the six months’ grace allowed by Mr. Forster, grants 
were asked for 2,852 Church schools, and these applica- 
tions have been met in the most generous and lavish 
spirit. Districts, largely inhabited by Nonconformists, 
have been magnificently assisted by State funds to pro- 
vide themselves with a monopoly of Church school ac 
commodation —-(Hear, hear)—and the schools so estab- 
lished will be so munificently endowed with annual 
subsidies that, with the most ordinary economy, they 
will be maintained without any contributions from the 
denomination in whose interests they have been erected. 
I could quote case after case of private schools whose 
accounts show a large profit, and whose working is 
entirely independent of private subscriptions. And 
thus, in every borough, in every parish in this kingdom, 
undor the fostering care of a Liberal Government, there 
are rising up institutions, erected in by national 
grants, supported by national funds, collected both from 
the taxes and the rates levied on the whole community 
—institutious which Parliamentary irony facetiously 
describes as National Schools, but which are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, bulwarks of the Anglican Church, 
the centres and gtrength of her political power, com- 
mittee-rooms at plections, and the main lever for that 
Conservative tion, so long predicted, and now 
hastened and éneouraged by this disastrous bill. 
(Cheers.) Is it wonderful that the Nonconformists have 
revolted ? Was it statesmanlike to expect their passive 
acquiescence in a polivy which reverses and stultifies 
the work they have magnified for so many generations 


The speaker submitted that, as an act of pure 
justice, and in the name of religious equality, they 
were warranted in claiming: first, the absolute 
control by the representatives of the ratepayers of 
all national funds applied to purposes of secular 
education, and the withdrawal of all grants made 
to the denominations for this purpose. (Hear, hear.) 


This involves the relegation to religious bodies of the 
religious teaching of the children at school, for which 
purpose each sect will have its own buildings, at times 
set apart for the pu , while the board schools may 
be similarly employed, provided no privilege be given to 
one denomination over another. This is the only pos- 
sible solution at present of the religious difficulty. 
Thanks to Mr. Forster, there are now thousands of 
parishes, amply provided with school accommodation, 
entirely in the unde of the most powerful and richly 
endowed of the sects. In these districts national educa- 
tion is impossible, unless the State, through its repre- 
sentatives. elected by the ratepayers, assumes entire 
control of the schools during the time devoted to seoular 
teaching. To claim this is only to insist on the practical 
operation of the principle laid down in Mr. Gladstone s 

reenwich speech, and to demand “the severance 
between the application of State funds and controverted 
matters of religion.“ Secondly, and of the same character, 
is our requirement with respect to Normal Schools. 
Of thirty-four of these training colleges, twenty - uine 
are conducted by the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholics, and only three are professedly unseo- 
tarian, and managed by the British and Foreign School 
Society. These socta schools are mainly 222 
by public money, and the enormous grants which they 
receive from common purse are thus devoted to 
support institutions whose chief effort is directed to 
the preparation of sectarian teachers, unfitted on that 
very account to promote a national unsectarian system. 
Thirdly, the question of university reform is still un- 
settled. We shall be told that the Act passed last 
session was a compromise which we have no right to 
disturb: but the souner we let it be clearly understood 
that Nonconformists will accwpt no compromises of 
their cherished prinviples, and reveive no instalments 
as complete satisfaction of their undoubted rights, the 
better it will be for us, and for the Goverument which 

vires our support. (Appranee.) 

y, we claim, as we think not prematurely, but in 
the ripeness of time, the crowning of the edifice— 
the removal of that injustice which has created and 
fomented all the rest—the abolition of those ecclesias- 
tical privileges ‘vhich have divided the nation into two 
camps on almost every political and social question, and 
which have hindered its development and stunted aod re- 
— its free ious and intellectual life. It is full 

e that we at the root of the tree which has 
borne evil fruit too 1 and which has pro- 
duced the intolerance of thought and action which has 
so often hindered practical legislation, and blocked the 
way to social and religious progress. The disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church is an absurd anomaly, unless 
it is followed by the disesteb!ishment of the Church of 
England and Wales. (Renewed cheers.) A wong and 
injustice done by a minority to a majority of the people 
does not become just and right when prac by a 
majority on a minority. The injur as great in 

rinciple even if it can be shown to be less in degree. 

e pay and patronage of the State blesses neither the 
giver nor the receiver of the bribe. A Church divided 
against itself, and united only in the determination to 
maintain its vested interests, and in opposition to those 
who should be hailed as fellow-workers in a common 
cause—a Church clinging tenaciously to the connection 
which saps its independence and confines its usefulness 
—these are the consequences of a system which bas 
outlived its reason for existence, and which is defended 
by those who have long since ceased to believe in the 
theories which have to its creation. (Cheers.) 


What they wanted was religious equality—social, 
political, and economical. ey demanded these 
reforms because the nation directly suffered from 
the adherence in practice to doctrines which it had 
now condemned in theory. In the one case the 
choice of the people had been limited; in the 
other, talents which should have belonged to 
the nation had remained uncultivated; and in 
both instances alike the loss of individuals had 
turned to the detriment of the public service. The 
next consideration was the kind of action by which 
they could best and most properly secure these 
objects. Arrayed against them was the most com- 
plete organisation; the most intense feeling. I+ 


~ 


was no question of blowing trumpets, but if these 
questions were matters of conscience and involved 
23 les, they were justified, and more than 
justified, they were uired, to postpone every 
Other object * this aan assault the fortress 
from all sides, to attack the outworks and to 
besiege the citadel—to make no and hear of 
no compromise till religious equality was an accom- 
plished fact, and toleration an an ry. 
oe) And he thought the power of Noncon- 
ormists was not unequal to the strain cast upon it: 


If the state of affairs has not changed since the last 
religious census, there must be many seats in Parliament 
which might be carried for a Nonconformist candidate. 
At present the number of such candidates is dispropor- 
tionately small, and in all ecclesiastical questions the 
decision of the House of Commons affords no test of the 
opinions of the population. Applause.) But even where 

onconformist candidates are impessible, the Dissenters 
have it in their power in — of cases to secure 
that no Liberal shall be elected who will not accept to 
the fullest extent the political consequences of the doc- 
trine of religious equality—(continued applause)— which 
all Liberals are ready to subscribe, but which so few 
Liberals are willing to carry into operation. It seems 
to me that two questions—the amendment of the Edu- 
cation Act and the disestablishment of the English 
Church—should be made test questions by Nonoonfor- 
mists in every borough and county election, and that on 
the acceptance of our programme in respect to these 
matters our future support should sirictly depend. It 
is not nec that we should vote for Tories ; simple 
abstention will suffice for the defeat of Liberals who 
are false to what should be made a cwdinal point 
in the Liberal platform. Of 110 Liberal members 
for boroughs returned, after a contest, to the pre- 
sent Parliament, sixty per cent. were returned by 

orities of less than one-tenth of the electors, 
and 90 per cent. were returned by majorities of less 
than one-fifth. It is certain that in most, if not 
all, these cases the refusal of the Nonconformist support 
would change the character of the return. (Hear 
hear.) It is said that the result would be the advent 
of the Conservatives to r. I reply that open 
enemies are better than torous friends—(loud cheers) 
—and it is far preferable that we should owe our 
to those who are in principle conscientiously o 
ns, than that the same wrongs should be inflicted on 
us by those whom we have spent labour and time and 
money to support, and who, calling themselves our 
representatives, yet suffer themselves to be tools for 
1 the 2 we abhor. And, besides, Liberals 
n opposition will have time to ponder on 
of those humble friends" whom they never recognise 
from the elevation of the Treasury Bench. ter.) 


The temporary withdrawal of our support wi mar- 
vellous stimulant to Liberal states Hear, )- 
and Conservatives in office will give Li membe 


the leisure to study the Liberal creed and an insigh 
into the principles which they now underrate or ignore 
reforms will 


social | tion ; but it is yet to be proved that those 
measures are dependent on the union of the so-called 


bas not lately shown the seal, or the 
ability, or t d wi 
tions that should induce us to 


the claims already so often so long 
as regards political reforms, the ballot, army purchase, 


The 
been fanned into open 
which, irritating as it 1 yet insi 


parison princi rl . 
i with the whi t is, 
above all things, portent that, having been forced 
i return to our alle- 


t the 775 2 admitted. The with- 
drawal of the ae oo effect of a 
false policy. Let us, however, tha 
satisfaction is with the policy itself, much more than 


with any of its particular results. (Applause.) These 


are mere indications of the mischievous doctrine from 
which they spring, and their removal will only make 
way for some offence, so long as the doctrines 
themselves are maintained and defended. Armed with 
such a manifesto, the local committees should in 2 
case and immediately seek a conference with 
members and lay their demands before them. This 
is the time for plain speaking. A general election 
may come this year, and is almost certain in the next 
eighteen months, and at 1 the Noncon- 
formists must be pre to show are no 
lo to be trifled with—that oly fils to the 
ence of the most devoted followers and most 
— friends, and that they who have ever been 
the most earnest and unselfish workers in the Liberal 
cause will now require from those whom they have 


hel to power a full tion of all their rights 
tx iberal principles. ‘Loud 


complete assertion of 
cheers. ) 

Mr, J. J. Stitt, of Liverpool, moved the follow- 
ing resolution :— 


That, after grave deliberation, this conference is com- 
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dises - 
deeds 
as these have enshrined his name in the hearts of Non- 
confurmists, who regarded him with feelings of real 
affection and almost reverence almost 
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ous equality 
in an evil moment . 


largest sacrifices. It is not 
—- d, and gone 
issue religious equality 
last and the 

Liberal 


5 
g 


out, and which now threaten 


ectually to impede the of the education 
a ae ed as the imperious necessity of — 
times. e tlemen, all is very trying, but 
still, 1 would ain feel, that ite of what has so far 


confidence in Mr. Gladstone is not yet 
extreme conscientiousness and honesty 
1 have never had a me, — not with - 
present appearances con : 

fain that even yet we shall not look 

a fair solution of the present educa- 
culty—a repeal of the obnoxious 25th section, 
of the Treasury grants to the deno- 
schools. Were this the only question at 
I mean the English Education Act—I should 
think a loud reiteration of our objections and a firm 
remonstrance would suffice for their removal ; but un- 
the false step already taken in framing the 
Education Act, in d ce of the principle of 

ous equality, has afforded the coveted op nit 


audacity, has not been 
equalled in the present = Sana oy ia 

the educatio 
— Irish priesthood, the funds being provided by the 


J 


7 


and last, thouph not least, those who in Ireland itself 
have so recently had to submit to the disendowment of 
their Church—to le. The moment it becomes 


cons. quences to what may. Such is the 
firm attitude which I ge it is our 2 assume 
—remonstrance present, and prompt 
secesrion should eg — contingency to which I have 
alluded arise. Ifthis is the result of our conference and 
ay as ution, we shall not, in my opinion, have met in 
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He wished the Liberal leaders 
onconformists were now deter- 
now their 

consistent with true 
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Liberal . (Loud cheering.) They were doing 
their the Li i a 


ground firmly, and saying that, so long as it 
ed tha 


adhered to their pri 
(Cheers.) He believed t Mr. Gladstone 


to be taught one great lesson, and he wished that 
Nonconformists would teach it to him—i.e., that if 
he meant to conciliate the Nonconformists of Eng- 


* We should perhaps say that on a porte the 
above address was actually deliv . Stitt being 
obliged sudd to stop by the chairman’s ten minutes 
bell. The grea of the speech as it would have 


n ve as it has appeared in a Li 
paper, 


— * 


in this oo ; 
| ventured to sa thet thay had defeated thet 


land, he must ask the Right Hon. W. E. Forster to 
accept some other seat than that which he now 
— * (Laughter and cheering, during which 
nearly all present stood up, and repeatedly cheered. ) 
If Mr. Gladstone was to have — given to 
him, it must be by determination on the part of 
Nonconformists. ere were plenty of Akroyds— 
(laughter and cheers)—plenty of trimming Liberals 
(laughter and Hear, hear) —plenty whose hearts 
were in the Cave, although 2 * ight be on 
benches of the Liberal party. (Laughter, and 
renewed cheering.) Let them say that day that 
they had a position and meant to occupy it. 
(Cheers.) If it should be that war broke ont, and 
they wanted to go in on the side of peace, there 
was no irrevocable pledge in the amendment to pre- 
vent them yy so. (Hear.) What they meant to 
do was, that they would call upon Noncon- 
formists, in the present state of things, not to vote 
for any man who would not take part in undoi 
this grievous wrong which had been done by the 
Liberal Ministry to their most faithful and devoted 
friends. (Renewed cheering.) 

The Rev. W. Brywns, of Birkenhead, seconded 
the amendment, which, though it did not go as far 
as he should be inclined to oan wes 
still an improvement upon the resolution. (Hear, 


hear.) tever power they 13 let them 
make that power distinctly felt in the country. 
(Hear. ) tever their opinions might be, let 
them speak such epee out in such a clear and 
forcible way that there was no possibility of mis- 
understan them. (Cheers.) He maintained 
that the soundest policy to insist upon was to bring 
out candidates who would themselves say what the 
truth was, and who would vote for the truth. lf 


candida that it was better to stand 
upon principle and be defeated—(Hear, hear)—than 
to effect compromise ver e believed 
if Mr. G with 


ight not 


(Laughter and 


Vincent, who was received with 


great embarraaainent, because he was anxious 


could tell to what extent Mr. Di 
to educate his party. 


z 
5 


roughly united in ita ple and y. (Hear, 
hear.) All the 14 — his him i 
favour i 

which 

believed 

stood, th 

(Hear, 

same time he was quite ogy 

the other, or both together, for the sake of unanimity. 


the year 1847, when the Liberal y was 
Roman 


to endow the Catholic 


(Hear, hear.) They must not forget to-day 
they stood in the presence of was no mere question 
an educational character ; they were in the presence 


leader of that conspi 0 
behind the throne 
(Hear, hear.) 
was 


than the throne itvelf.” 
Every Administration in this nation 
oe ee , 
u- 


were the scene, and who gav 
ence to the existing Cabinet. He made to say 
that there were men in this country who feared the 
power of the Nonconformists; who feared any 
union that might yet be created between the Non- 
conformists and the independent working men who 
possessed votes in this nation. (Cheers.) These 
men were anxious, by subtle and under-handed 
schemes, to stab this nation with what was called 
schools, in which the priestly influence would be 
redominant, and in which would work for 
t Tory power and policy which would have de- 
stroyed England long ago but for the independent and 
heroic action of the leaders of Nonconformity, who, 
from the days of Oliver Cromwell—(cheers)—until 
now, had been the upholders of all that promoted 
the glory and freedom of this nation. He said, 
then, that they would act wisely to declare that 
they would not accept any candidate who was not 
preps to undo the work of the Education Act, 
who was not prepared in all future legislation 

to recognise, not the Nonconformists’ polity, but a 


| Christian and a just polity—a policy of absolute 
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equality before the law for all ranks and orders of 
the le in this country. (Cheers.) And if it 
should be the judgment of the conference—if they 
could have a united vote—if they couldsay in addition 
that they would not only not accept—but would not 
vote for a man unless he came up to that standard— 
so much the better. Above all, he desired to remind 
them (and he said it also to himself, for he was an 
heredi as well as a born Nonconformist, as de- 
rn rom the man who ex go just 
judgment inst a guilty city, in the infamous 
sian of Charles II., — he was not prepared to- 
day in the memory of the sufferings of his fore- 
fathers to surrender a particle of those great prin- 
ciples which underlay liberty, and without which 
the very word liberty was a mockery and a snare— 
(cheers)—he said to them and to himself that he 
had something other to do than to cheer or to pass 
either the original resolution or the amendment, or 
both, On their return to their respective homes, 
they were bound to go there with tongues of fire. 
If they were to carry out their principles loyally 
towards God and the world, they must not sit down 
in quietude when they reached their homes. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

The Rev. R. Apercromsiz, of Cardiff, said a re- 
ference had been made at a previous meeting to 
Methodists, but he could state that it was only one 
party—the old Methodists—who stood aloof from 
this movement. All other parties of Methodists 
were heartily with them, and he did not donbt that 
in the end, in consequence of the Irish aspect of the 
question, the old Methodists would be on their side 
too. (Applause.) | 

Mr. Tnos. Sxarx, of Liverpool, objected to the 
amendment. The supporters of many movements 
which 4 chiefly to Nonconformists for their 
support had already adopted that principle, and if 
the different sections of the Liberal party went on 
with it a little while longer they would tind them- 
selves so pledged that it would be impossible to find 
any member of Parliament for whom they could 
vote. They were simply attaching fetters to them- 
selves, which they would find very difficult to re- 
move. (“ Hear, hear,” and No, no.“) The 
amendment only gave apledge subject to the judg- 
ment and decision of those who made it as to the 
question gre which the general election might 
turn, and if such a question should be of imperial 
interest in their estimation the pledge would simply 
be valueless. It was by no means so certain that 
such a question might not arise, and that within a 
comparatively short time, which might necessitate 
an appeal to the country. It was possible that 
under such circumstances many who sympathised 
heartily and thoroughly with the principles of the 
resolution would find themselves unable to adhere 
to such a pledge as Mr. rs wished them to 
give. The resolution, he thought, pledged them 
quite as far as they were able to go. (Cries of No, 
no IL 


Mr. R. W. DALE, who was loudly cheered, said 
he first desired to express, in the clearest and most 
emphatic way, that if he had not thought that 
the original resolution meant every syllable that 
Mr. Rogers meant by his amendment, he should 
never have consented to second it. (Hear, hear.) 
They were both agreed that there were certain 


great national exigencis conceivable under the. 


strain and pressure of which it would be their duty, 
as it was the ogee of their fathers, to postpone 
the re of their own principles upon the 
actual administration of the country. If a general 
election were to take place under such circum- 
stances that the return of the Conservatives to 
power would plunge this country into a great and 
unjust war, and the return of the Liberals would 
mean the preservation of an honourable peace, 
there was not a member of the conference but 
would be prepared to say, We will take the very 
worst Liberal we can find rather than vote for a 
Tory under such circumstances.” (Cheers.) That 
was what was meant by the o resolution. 
(Hear, hear.) He thought, however, that after the 
expression of thought and feeling in the conference 
that morning it might perhaps be necessary to ex- 
2 that meaning a little more clearly, and he had 
he pleasure of announcing that Mr. Rogers with- 
drew his amendment—( oe hear)—in favour of 
the following rider which would be added to the 
resolution :— 


And further to make it clearly understood that, except 
under the pressure of great national 
give such a candidate our support. 


(Loud cheers.) 

There were loud cries that the proposed rider to 
the resolution should be again read, and when Mr. 
Dale, complying with this request, reached the 
word cannot, there were general cries of Will 
not.” 

Mr. Dae said, Will not”; yes, that is what 
we mean—(laughter and cheers),—and we will 
adopt it. He wished further to say that there had 
been no real difference of opinion in the conference 
committee as to the policy which the conference 
should recommend the N onconformists of this 
country to pursue; no grave and serious difference, 
such as to impair to any extent the unanimity with 
which these resolutions were submitted to the con- 
ference. Practically they all meant the same thing, 
but then they all had their different ways of saying 
the same thing, and it was wonderful what a great 
affection and admiration a conference of Noncon- 
formists always seemed to manifest for the most 
vigorous language in which a resolution could be 
framed. (Cheers. The principle affirmed in the 
resolution was that the cause of 4 4 freedom 
was of more importance than any ties of party. 


os, we cannot | 


(Hear, hear.) That would be true if the Liberal 
party at the present moment were what it always 
ad been, but there were special circumstances 
in the position of the Liberal party just now 


which gave a statement of the principle special 
emphasis and force. They had heard a at 
deal during the last few days about the hesi- 
tation and uncertainty which had characterised the 
movements of Nonconformists two years ago. What 
were they to say about the policy of the Liberal 
party itself at the present moment? They found 
men professing themselves to be Liberals, in the 
Northern Division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
pledging themselves to support a Conservative can- 
didate. He thought it was time they made it 
clearly understood that unless the Liberal part 

were to recognise the obligation of party ties, an 

to support a candidate who came out under their 
colours, Arey A the Nonconformists, could not 2 
expected to respect party ties, and support a candi- 
date who came out ander other 4 Let them 
remember when they spoke of the leaders of the 
Liberal party, that the great chief of the advanced 
Liberals had been out of the conflict for the last 
two years, and before they were charged with desert- 
ing their leaders, let them hear what he had to say 
on the question. (Cheers.) He trusted that very 
soon after the meeting of Parliament Mr. Bright— 
(loud cheers)—would be in his place again, and before 
any charge was flung at them of deserting their 
old leaders, let them see whether their old leader, 
who led them to the feet of Mr. Gladstone, would 
not be prepared, under present circumstances, if the 
Government showed no signs of penitence, to lead 
them into open revolt against him. (Renewed cheers.) 
Why was it necessary to talk of the possibility of dis- 
solving the ties of party’? It was because they had 
already done everything that they had been able to 
do in order to induce their leaders to accept a 
wiser and a more just and generous policy. (Hear, 
hear.) They had sent memorials to the Prime 
Minister, and they had sent 
of Commons ; resolutions had been by the 
great representative bodies of Nonconformists 
—bodies representing, in some cases, power- 
ful Nonconformist communities scatte over 
the whole kingdom, and in other cases 
Nonconformist counties and districts of Eng- 
land. These resolutions had been expressed m 
the most emphatic form, but they had been practi- 
cally disregarded. (Hear, hear.) They had secured 
division after division in the House of Commons, in 
order to test the opinion of the members of that 
House, and again and again they had been beaten. 
They had sent deputation after deputation to Mr. 
Gladstone himself, to Lord Ripon, and to the Vice- 
President of the Council, and from none bf them 
had they received any such assurance as justified 
them in supposing that if they failed to recognise 


titions to the House 


their strength and use it, the concessions they de- 
sired w be granted tothem. It was time now 
that they should rely altogether upon themselves; 


and what he asked the members of the con- 
ference to do was this, that when they returned 
to the localities which had sent them to 
Manchester, if they had an organisation already 
existing which comprised the Nonconformists 
of the constituency to which they belonged, let 
them remain faithful to that organisation, and sus- 
tain it in the utmost possible degree. (Hear, 
hear.) If they had an organisation already in 
existence which did not cover the whole ground, or 
which was not at present very effective, let them 
try if they could make it as effective as ible, in- 
stead of starting a new one. If they had uo organi- 
sation at all existing in their constituencies, let 
them start one before another week was over, and 
let it be an organisation which should include 
within its limits the t mass of the Noncon- 
formists of the constituency. It must not be sup- 
posed for a moment that by — for political 
organisations of Nonconformists they intended, 
even by implication, to su any thought of 
rivalry with the — represented on the 

latform by Mr. ward Miall. (Cheers) He 

lieved there was no society in England that had 
been so ably served, that presented a more 
honourable policy, that had more steadily and faith- 
fully striven to secure the t aims for which it 
was established, than the Liberation Society. 
(Cheers.) But it did sometimes happen that they 
could not get a strong Liberation committee in a con- 
stituency. If they could not, then let them get up 
an association and call it a Nonconformist Associa- 
‘tion. A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet—(laughter and cheers)—and whatthey wanted 
was to get the constituencies organised somehow and 
at once, and organised for the express purpose of 
securing the return of members of Parliament 
who would vote, and vote at once, for the reversal 
of the Goverument policy on the Education Act, 
and for embodying in legislation the results 
adopted at this conference. People were always 
asking them to give this Act a fair trial. The men 
who asked them to do that did not really mean 
what they said. They knew that the Act was a 
bad thing. They knew that the longer it lasted 
the worse it would appear to be, but they shrank 
from politic causes from endeavouring to pursue a 
just and right policy. The 
visions of this Act and adopting a wiser and juster 
policy was too great for the Li party to bear 
at present. Let them talk to the friends of the 
Government on this matter, and they found that 
they had hardly a good word to say for any of the 
provisions of the Act to which Nonconformists 


objected, The Act reminded him of a man of | 


whom he had heard who was so wretched an object 
ps it was said that he walked about the N 
only to save his funeral ’ 
Now, he thought they — make — — 
party pnderstand that it might be more expen- 
sive to keep the Education Act alive 
give it a prompt and decent interment, 
ear.) The real question before the 
was, whether, on returning to their 
they would take the means to secure 
the political power of Nonconformists 
used for the great purposes for which, i 
providence, that political power 
entrusted tothem. Did they intend to work hard 
for the return of a candidate to Parliament simply 
because he had a large commercial experience, and 
called himself a Liberal—because he had a seat 
near their borough and patronised the Dissenti 
tradesmen — because he was a cousin of a Li 
lord and the brother of a Liberal baronet? Were 
these the purposes for which they were going to 
employ their great power, which had been won by 
them at a great price? (Cries of No.“) He 
knew their mind; and he was delighted to find 
that the resolution, to which some of them had 
looked forward with some misapprehension, was 
about to be carried—not merely unanimously, but 
enthusiastically—by this great conference, (Loud 
cheers, and some cries of ‘* Vote.) 

Mr. E. M. Ricnarps, M. P., stated that another 
amendment had been given in to the resolution, 
which the mover had consented to adopt—viz., the 
introduction of the words to the extent of” in 
the last clause of the original resolution, which 
would now read as follows :— 

The conference 2 to tho Nonconformists of Great 
Britain to declare that they will not accept as a 
representative any candidate for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons who will not pledge himself to the amendment of the 
* Act in the sense and to the extent of the proposi- 

ons adopted by this conference.“ 

He had felt very much the effect of the few words 
which Mr. Dale had uttered in closing his address, 
and he did not hesitate at all to say that it would 
have been better they had never met at all than if 
they went away with any half-heartedness ; better 
that Nonconformists had remained at home unless 
when they returned home they were to 
carry out what they now threw up their hats and 
cheered for. Perhaps they would allow him to say, 
Welshman as he was— ( Hear, hear, and cheers) 
that if Englishmen would only do what Welshmen 
had done they would have carried into effect all 
that had been recommended by the present confe- 
rence. Welshmen had given the keynote to what 
the constituencies ought todo, The working men 
of Merthyr Tydvil said, in age which 
would not be mistaken, to their employers, ‘‘ We 

and honour Mr. COrawshay, but we 
want Henry Richard to represent us. Ninety 
per cent. of the constituencies were Nonconformista, 
and wanted to have a voice in the re 
Parliament, and that voice must be of 
Henry Richard.” (Hear, hear.) What the members 


of the b e to put before their * and 
nei rs was this: We want religious ity 
in the English Parliament, and we must * there 


men who mean the same thing as we do.“ (Hear, 
hear.) He had himself the honour to ta 
Nonconformist county in Wales, and he been 
elected ＋ I on the a e of religious equa- 
lity ; and after the election, as his honourable friend 
Mr. Richard had told them, scores of men had been 
turned out of their holdings for their assistance in 
sending Mr. Gladstone and those who were with 
him into power. These men had been forsaken by 
those in whom they placed their trust. He was not 
unmindful of all that the Liberal party had to thank 
the present Government for. He felt the deep debt 
of gratitude for many acts that they had done, and 
not the least that the country had been preserved 
in peace. (Cheers.) But during the last two or 
three days he r n 
in the opinion whi been growing upon 
mind for some time, that, 12 conse- 
quences might be, the Nonconformists were bound, 
as honest men with convictions, to say that 
the time had come when the ties of political party 
must give way to principles. It was in that spirit 
that he adopted the resolution as it had 
amended. Last month, the Welshmen, anticipa 
the meeting of Englishmen, had a conference 
their own at Aberystwith, and settled with a una- 
nimous voice, that if this education question was to 
come to a satisfactory issue, they must stand upon 
nothing but a secular platform. (Cheers.) ö 

Mr. Guiuwabz asked whether the resolution 
would bar them from voting for two Liberal candi- 
dates when one only represented their views. 

Mr. DALE said that was a nice question of poli- 
tical casuistry, but he should say vote for both 
candidates in order to carry one. 

The resolution, with the rider attach was 
then carried amid loud cheering, which 
some minutes. 

As finally adopted, the resolution is as follows: 


That after grave deliberation this conference is 
to conclude 2 the educational policy unfort 


thought that the 
expense involved in altering the objectionable pro- | 


of 


1. Under the Elementary Education Act sums of money 
may be paid from the rates for the support of sectarian 


achools. 


2. By the grants in aid of denominational schools, which 
— 12 and increased, in 


ve 
a Idition to the made from the ! 
tarian © for education may be 
sustained without private subscriptions, and, as 
result, the education of the people is to a lerge and 


rr ven into the charge of ve a +4 
of the rch land and the priests of 
Church of Rome. =e 


by Her Majesty’s Government is hostile to the 


| relirious liberty, since— 


if 
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IRISH EDUCATION. 
Mr. J. Par Jarvis, of Limerick, moved 


Het 


which 


The 

in Merarchy ford 

arose the 

be Feng religious ibe 
pate 4 
should adorn fore 

influence to mental 

and asin Brothers. 
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week, Mr. Heron, M. P. 
was rted to ha ve said, The only 


he 
i 


Bee u for an endowment on a 
large scale isthe surplus ex to arise from the 
sale of the property of the di ished Church of 
Ireland—a us which, it is believed, will exceed 
7,000,000.” Mr. Heron had let the cat out of the 

. The Nonoconformists of who had 
to swell the majority of 100 by which the 


: 
8 


asked them, would they consent 
any portion of that surplus for the 


that us. (Cheers.) The disposal of | suing 
depended on the vote of , House 
0 


of endowing a new system of exclusive 

ic education in Ireland? (Cries of No, 

no.”) This demand for distinctive religious educa- 
tion was not an Irish but an Italian ide. Home 
rule would be Rome rule. (Hear, hear.) The 
demand for State aid to Catholic Irish schools was a 
demand, not for equality, bat for an acknowledg- 
ment of the Catholic supremacy. As for the poli- 
ticians who would grant denominational education 
in England and deny it to the sister country, they 
might be left to the tender mercy of their opponents 
d would flay them. 


* 215 upon it that th 
held out to them an alli 


between home- 


Ireland 
not be iency, but by recognised 
rineiples, — ike to and Ireland. 
onconformists had promised to promote these 
i onconformista, 


i which affected not only 
but the citizens of this vast empire. Whatever 
Government was in power they would give them 
neither vote nor aid in any measure which infringed 
their ancestral and much cherished principle of 
civil and religious liberty. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Joux Orr (Comber, county Down, 
Ireland) seconded the resolution. He said that he 
—— — — ing to — 

ladstone, Nonconformity no exi in Ire- 
land. and cheers.) He might say that 
his pri interest in the conference would be in- 
fluential where, and, he believed, would go far 
to determine the courre of legislation with regard 
to education in Ireland. He took it as an initial 
i if they were dissatisfied with denomina- 


what did its extension to Ireland imply? Neither 


more nor less than handing over the education of 
the youth of Ireland to the Roman Catholic priest- 
(Hear.) He believed that the only logical 
and consistent — was, that money contributed 
Se in no case be applied to the 
ini ion of @ religious education to the people. 
One aim, the accompli ent 
i in Ireland, was that in the 
administration of any measure of education the 
children of that land should w up together to 
cherish kindly and friendly feelings to one another, 
and that the national hatred and sectarianism, 
which had been the curse of Ireland, should cease 
to exist. (Hear.) He had sufficient faith and con- 
fidence in Mr. G to feel that he would never 
hand over the whole of the education of the children 
of Ireland into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
priests. (Hear, hear.) 


had become absolutely oe (Hear, hear.) 
Personally, he wished to ex is 
National 


not 


ucation e for its more recent pro- 
. (Hear, hear.) Its first p me was 
applicable to the whole empire, 
would apply equally well to Ireland and 
. If they carried out 
erence and 
* the t — —— bugbear in 
if not the greater bugbear o ioanism 
in England. (Hear, hear.) 
The reeolution was carried with cheers. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 


The Rev. Henry Renton (Kelso) read a paper on 
the Scotch 8 1 442 the fo Se 
a su . ' ton iving a ske 

of the eme of education establish by John 
Knox in 1560, the result of which was the establish- 
ment of a school in eyery parish, which 
existed to this day. The parochial schools did great 
service for se ions ; but their value and 
influence had long been very circumscribed ; and 
the language in which a certain class of speakers and 
writers were given to ind that Scotland owed 
to them her 


ing such schools in Scotland at without 
ing into account the thousands of chi attend- 
ing higher schools. What was needed and 


— ee) in Scotland was — See the Me 
system of management a po constitution sho 
be substituted, — 2 all the powers now 
vested in the heritors to a local y chosen 
TNT... 
ree parties were op —the first, a y 
the heritors, because they were to be deprived for 
the most of their exclusive powers; second, 
the ed clergy, because both their powers 
ition were to be swept away ; 
ial teachers, because they dis- 
ed pees control. With security 
for the eligibility of only properly-qualificd teachers, 
and for the efficient inspection of the schools, were 
required both ter stimulus to the diligence and 
fidelity of the ers and r facility for the 
removal of the inefficient and the 2 These 
important reforma for which the United Presbyterian 
Church had contended for twenty-five years, were 
* under the bill which the Advocate 
announced his to reintroduce in the en- 
session of Ps t—a bill in several respects 
the most advanced that had been t 
forward by Government. It contained other 
provisions, against which, as well as against 


t ite new | measure d 


programme of the | 
e Education League, they would | 


t clamour and opposition were raised 
by the op te of reform and innovation; 
but of all, of controversy and of opposi- 
tion raised to the bill the most important was its 


mode of ing with the religious difficulty. That 
mode was ily the repetition of the vain 


attempt, where « principle of justice or religion was 
at e, to evade a direct honest issue, and to 


inly that of 
judging from it, the cu | 
in the new bill some statutory provision 
for ee instruction. One presbytery on the 
10th of this month passe resolutions, of which he 
gave the following abridgment :— 


give as well as secular i . 
This was, as the Americans said, “going the whole 
hog.” The principle of a Church Establishment was 
carried out in education. Its doctrine was to be 
taught at the expense of the whole community, and 
dissentients, whether scores or millions, were to be 
granted the toleration of absenting themselves from 
its teaching. Religious test was to be re-imposed 
for the teachers, and they were to be an eccle- 
siastical and not a se body. Other and 
numerous presbyteries, avoiding as impolitic and in- 
expedient such direct and bold expression, sought 
to accomplish the same ends as far as ible by 
less ing more specious pro But if 
the press was to be taken as the exponent of public 
opinion, it would not be found y in favour of 
including devotional instruction in the branches to 
be provided in national schools, while its most 
powerful and widely-circulated o strongly sup- 
ported a strictly secular system. If the opinions of 
the religious denominations were taken, the Roman 
Catholics, the Episcopalians, and a variety of minor 
badies among Protestant Dissenters, were ge to 
the doctrines of the Shorter Cathechism, while the 
ians, who firmly held these doc- 
the right of Parliament to provide for 
teaching of them. These were the circumstances 
in which the Lord-Advocate, indicating clearly his 
own judgment that a national system should include 
only the secular branches, yet proposed to give 
school boards such powers that they might pre- 
scribe in the schools what religious instruction they 
saw fit. It demanded the vigi of the 
of religious liberty in Enzland and Ireland, not less 
than those of Scotland, to take care that in no 
with the education of the people 
should any principle or provision be sanctioned 
henceforth that would trench on the rights of con- 
science. It had been announced by the Lord- 
Advocate and other menbers of the Government 
that, after the Ballot Bill, the Scotch Education Bill 
would be the second important measure brought 
forward in the approaching session ; and he implored 
the conference to consider that on the principles and 
provisions of that measure would depend the 
character of the subsequent legislation for England 
and for Ireland ; so that if the question of Scotch edu- 
cation was never of d interest and moment to 
the people of Scotland at present, it was never 
before of so great interest and moment to the Non- 
conformists of and the Protestants of Ire- 
land. Then would take place the first t battle 
on the great principle which was henceforth to en- 
gage supreme attention in this country, and the 
precious opportunity would be furnished of pre- 
venting under the Scotch Act the evils which 
been found so grievous under the English, and of 
securing under it, as far as education was concerned, 
that separation of religion from all State provision 
and control which Nonconformists desired as essen- 
tial alike to the free, true, and earnest teaching 
of religion and to the investment of every 
subject of the State with complete 


, liberty—an 8 he submitted, which they 


e detriment to 
could not seize 
without an earnest 
He concluded by 


could not neglect without irr 
their own cause, and which the 
successfully or even resolutely 
of its triumph. (Cheers.) 
moving— 

That the principle 


the conference 1 
in ally 


Mr. Groce Horx, of Fenton Barns, East 
Lothian, in secouding the resolution, said he had 
been somewhat disappointed that in 1870 the 


English Education Act was allowed to be passed in 
com 


ive quiet ; but it was a nt now that 
the English onconformists would speedily recover 
lost ground. They were all at one in desiring a 
oom common secular education taught in a 
religious spirit ; and surely the common sense of 
the school would lead to the selection of such 
teachers as might be found in every denomination, 


who were capable of instilling into the young 
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inciples of honesty, of purity, . — 74 and of 
Preity to conscience — men inthued with a love of 
God — without trenching on the iarities of sect. 
Hear, hear.) If the Scotch bill were first brought 
ore Parliament, and the union of the Noncon- 
formists of both countries could obtain the separa- 
tion of secular from religious 1 2 education, 
it would render the attainment of the proposed 
amendment to the English bill co tively easy. 
There was not a single town in Scotland represented 
by a Tory—(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers); and he 
believed the majority of the electors were Dissenters 
—(cheers) ; if they would only make repre- 
sentations to their representatives on this question, 
whether the Scotch or the English bill came first, 
the eof the conference would receive the 
votes of the Scotch members. yp wet 
The CHAIRMAN intimated that if there was not a 
single Tory returned for any town in Scotland, there 


was no man in Scotland who had fought the fight 
of Liberalism and free-trade in Sco as Mr. Hope 
had done. (Applause.) 


The Rev. Jonn Gorpon (Evesham) said he had 
received a few days a letter from a tleman 
of great influence in Edinburgh, the Vice-President 
of the Philosophical Institution, in which he stated 
that it was understood in well-informed quarters in 
Edinburgh that Government were about to play 
this trick—viz., to bring forward the Scotch Educa- 
tion Bill, and in bringing it forward to declare that 
until some votes were taken upon it they would 
have nothing to do with the Nonconformist objec- 
tions to the ish Act, or the settlement of the 
education question in Ireland. They depended, as 
it was su upon the religious — of the 

le of Scotland to get a favourable vote for that 
ill, and so obtain a leverage by which they might 
obtain a greater advantage than they could obtain 
if the other questions were first discussed. (Cheers. ) 
The principle of the Scotch Education Bill, as — 
— 2 the Lord Advocate, with which they had 
to do, was that, without prescribing religious teach- 
ing, it permitted the school board of every * to 
adopt what religious teaching it pleased. The reli- 
gious teaching in Scotch schools at present was not 
of an intense character at all. hatever power 
the school managers or teachers L that 
power was not administered ; but if an active reli- 
gious body in the different parishes of Scotland took 
into its hands the direction of religious instruction, 
the religious education given in the schools would 
be intensified. He urged upon the conference, and, 
through the conference, upon its friends in Parlia- 
ment, that whatever measure involving the principle 
of religious teaching, in connection with national 
education, should be first proposed, should be re- 
sisted by all the opposition which the Noncon- 
formist body could exercise. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Crata (Glasgow) also supported 
the resolution. He said that if the whole of the 
voluntaries of Scotland had only been as true in 
their principles, and as earnest and ardent in their 
work, as Mr. Renton, of Kelso—( Hear, hear)—the 
would have, ere now, been far advanced in the — 
for which they were now striving. (Hear, hear.) 
But there was little or no use in disguising the 
fact that very few Scotch ministers had yet had the 
boldness to avow such sentiments on secular educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Grorer Brown (Aberdeen) and the Rev. J. 
FLetcHeEr (Christchurch, Hampshire) also supported 
the resolution, which was adopted. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER AS TO RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Mr. R. W. Dax, who had obtained leave at an 
earlier stage of the meeting to re-introduce the ques- 
tion of the separation of secular and religious teach- 
ing, which had been considered at the conference in 
the Free-trade Hall on the previous night, now pro- 
posed a motion on the subject with a view to clear 
ry some papas 8 9 — arisen as to 

e decision of the meeting. e ogised for the 
ambiguous character of the —— of the 

revious evening as proposed. Though the meeting 
not seen the exact meaning which the resolu- 
tion as a og framed was intended to convey, a 
writer in the Times of that morning had perfectly 
comprehended its intended meaning. The Times of 
that morning said :—‘‘ The conference distinctly 
refuse to adopt a proviso that religious teaching be- 
fore and after the hours of secular instruction should 
not be conducted by the teachers during 
those hours. What then,” asked the Times, is the 
difference between the system thus shadowed forth 
and the system actually in oporation under the Act 
of 1870?" Under the t Act a schoolmaster 


to Rive secular instruction was also engaged 
to give religions instruction before or after the 
secu teaching . The salary of a schoolmaster 
would be, say a year ; and 5/. a year extra 
would be paid by the clergyman on condition that 


he should give a particular religious teaching for an 


hour before and after school every morning. It was 
to prevent this that the bracketed clause which had 
been struck out of the resolution on the previous 
evening had been framed, and in this object their 
strongest allies would be the schoolmasters them- 
selves, who were groaning under the tyranny of 
my — (Hear.) Their object was to prevent 
the closing of the profession of a schoolmaster to 
those who could not consent to teach Church doc- 
trines in Church of England schools. He begged to 
move the following resolution :— 


The Rev. Dr. Hannay seconded the resolution. He 
had consented to do so as one who had obj to 
the bracketed clause, in order to show the vigilant 
censors of the conference and the press that the 
objection taken to that clause did not arise from any 
qualified approval of the ition which was the 
main object of the resolution then under discussion 
—viz., to separate the function of the teacher in 
secular matters entirely from the function of the 
teacher in matters of religion. 

The Rev. J. Sontey Jonnsrone, as the first who had 
taken — 2 to the bracketed a was happy 
to support the very satisfactory resolution whic 
had now been pro — by Mr. Dale — Mr. HAxrixv, 
one of the secretaries of the Sunday School Union 
of Birmi and Mr. Josarn Spencer (Man- 
chester) supported the resolution. 

The Rev. Professor ANTHONY said he was not quite 
satisfied with the resolution, as he believed it would 
be putting a religious disability upon teachers. He 
would suggest the following amendment: 


That it be no condition in the engagement of a schoolmaster 
by the board that he should be required to give religious 


The Rev. Mr. Snus (Wisbeach) called the at- 
tention of the conference to*a case which he thought 
it was desirable should be more widely known. He 
happened to know a young man, a schoolmaster 
who was expecting to be a schoolmaster under a 
board. But he happened to be a Dissenter— 
(laughter)—he was not a Sunday-scholar, but a lay 
preacher, and was told by aclergyman that he could 
not be a schoolmaster under the board, as he was 
not a bond fide layman, inasmuch as he went out 
to preach the Gospel. (Laughter, and repeated 
cries of ‘‘Shame.”) This same young man applied 
to the clerk of the board, who wrote up to London 
to the Committee of Council to obtain information 
on the question, and the Committee of Council sent 
down a statement exactly similar to the views of the 
clergyman. (Hisses, and cries of Shame.) In 
reply to Mr. Dale, Mr. Shields said that he had 
eave copy of the letter written by the clerk of the 


Mr. Mratt, who was loudly cheered, said 
the Nonconformist Association wished to — no 
religious disability upon any man in the m 
(cheers); but they said that the schoolmaster was a 
representative of public authority, and that, in his 
character as an officer employed by Government to 
do certain things, he should not take religious teach- 
ing and instruction from any body of men by which 
a confusion should be made on the minds of those 
with whom he came in contact as to the sphere of 
action in which they might legitimately act. (Hear. 
hear.) So long as he was not employed by any reli- 

ious body, and so long as he was acting only upon 
is own responsibility, out of the sphere which the 
law igned to him, he might exercise whatever 
igious influence he had, and teach to anybody who 

would listen to his teaching. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was then passed with one dis- 
sentient, 


MR. MIALL’S MOTION FOR DISESTABLISHMENT 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. WX. Sratruam, of Hull, moved :— 


That this conference desires to express its cordial approval 

of the action of Mr. Edward Miall, M.P., in submitting to 
Parliament last session a motion for the disestablishment of 
the Churches of England and Scotland, and its admiration of 
the courage, vigour, and consistency with which throughout 
his public life he had illustrated and defended the principles 
of religious equality. 
He said that Mr. Miall in proposing his motion took 
a course altogether like himself—brave, and wise, 
and fair. He urged them to rekindle the fire of their 
old zeal in the heroic cause, until Mr. Miall carried 
them to victory. (Applause.) 


Mr. BENJAMIN ARMITAGE seconded the motion. 
He said they were in an eaterprise which 
had for its purpose the doing of a great good - poli- 
tically, socially, and Ky ow pine the people of 
the country. Mr. Miall carried on the cause 
with unswerving courage and unerring patriotism. 
He was the political leader of the Nonconformists 
of the country, and he believed that Mr. Miall 
would be as proud of his army as his army was of 
its leader. (Applause. ) 

The resolution was passed amid enthusiastic 


22 

Mr. MIALL, in acknowledging the resolution, said 
he agreed with Mr. Armi entirely that the 
Nonconformists had conferred honour upon him, 
and that it was a t distinction to a man, and 
that he ought to feel proud that he was acknow- 
] as the leader of such an assemblage as had 
met in Manchester during the last two days. 
* For intellectual vigour, for self - restraint, 
or a high sense of moral feeling, for a determina- 
tion to sacrifice everything that could be sacri- 
ficed where principle was not concerned, in order 
that unity might be effected, for the clearness with 


which great political and politico-ecclesiastical | 


principles had been put forth in the resolutions 
adopted, and for the high order of eloquence by 
which they had been argued out and sustained, he 
did not remember that any assembly had been 
called together, at least within the range of his 
experience and observation, equal to this. (Hear, 
hear.) They had spoken of his courage. He did 
not take to himself the 2 that they had 

id him. The strongest feeling that weighed with 
him in bringing forward the — * which he did in 
thé House of Commons was, first, a desire to 
accomplish the 5 of his life, that for which he 
had long longed, laboured, and prayed, and striven 


— 


hen th 32 resented itself (cheers) 
and, 600 4 v. — his conscience was weighed 


down with ing like the feeling which the 
apostle experienced when he said, Yea; woe is 
me if I preach not the Gospel.” He had been 


sustained by the s thy and, he might say, by 
the — of the — t the 
country, and it was in the faith that those prayers 
would be answered that he rejoiced in the — 
rience which he had never had before in his life, 
that on the morning of the day upon which he was 
to bring forward the motion the clouds all lifted off 
his mind. He could take no credit to himself; he 
could only say that he bad attempted to perform a 
duty from which he had shrunk, and that he was 
assisted in the performance of it. Whatever might 

be the future, or whatever might be the modes in 
which he should attempt to follow up this move- 

ment hereafter, he did feel that the great end for 
which he had laboured had been accomplished, and 

that he had been a feeble instrument in the hands 
of Divine Providence, in being permitted to intro- 
duce to the Legislature of this country a full expo- 
sition of the great principles of religious equality, 
and the spirituality of the Church of Christ. (Hear, 
hear.) ith him the work had been very much a 
religious work. He had been sustained and prompted 
by a — 4 feeling, and so long as God might 
spare his life, and might continue to him his powers. 
in some way or other, whether as leader or as 
follower, he should be rejoiced to help forward this 
great and mighty work. (Cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a resolution, 2 
the Society of Friends in Manchester for the kind - 
ness shown in freely granting to the use of the 
conference their . house; to the committee 
of the Friends’ Institute for the courtesy with 
which they had promoted the comfort and conve- 
nience of the del by placing the rooms of the 
institute at their di . (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Berra seconded the resolution, which was 
carried with acclamation. 

The Rev. H. W. Crossxry then proposed the 
following resolution :— 


That the heartiest thanks of the delegates here assembled 
be given to the chairman, „and members of the 
committee of the Association for 


N 
the zeal, „ liberality, and ability with which they have 
the 2 labours Which have been 


im upon them in connection with this conference—a 

conference which marks an in the history of Nonoon- 

formity, and in the history of the liberties of this 

em this conference also to its cor- 
e 


Mr. Sxarz, Live seconded the resolution, 
which was carried with re cheers. 

The Rev. ALEXANDER THomson briefly acknow- 
ledged the vote of thanks on behalf of the Man- 
chester committee. 

The Chairman ha vacated the chair, Mr. 
Miall was called to his . ä 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman ha been 
carried with 1 2 delivered 
an impressive closing ress, ich we 
being unable to report, and then the members of 
the conference separated. 


THE PRESS AND THE CONFERENCE. 


Owing to the heavy demands on our space, we 
regret our inability to do justice to the comments 
of our contemporaries on the Manchester Confe- 
rence, or what many of them describe as the 
1 onconformist revolt, to the extent we should 

esire. 

The Times asserts that the Nonconformists at 
Manchester have fallen into the same error in at- 
tacking the Government for its conduct in refe- 
rence to the Elementary Education Act as the 
United States have fallen into in the matter of our 
neutrality. They have mistaken justice for par- 
tiality. ey complain of unfriendliness because 
they themselves have not been actively favoured. 
They had looked to Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues to assist in the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the English Church, and they saw 
in the establishment or —— — establishment 
of a system of national education the means of 
drivi a wedge into it. The Act drives 
no w into it at all; it leaves the Church where 
it was; and this toleration is converted by its 


0 ents into giving it a new lease of existence. 
The real n 0 ition to the Educa - 
tion Act now brought to a head at Manchester may 
be gathered from a comparison between the aystem 
the speakers are willing to approve and the system 

inst which they rage so furiously. The speakers 
af the conference committed themselves to the 
la me of the Birmingham e. 
This is in effect the scheme of the Education Act, 


with this exception—that the management of the 
schools during the hours of secular teaching would 
be transferred from the present hands to the hands 


of a school board. The movement of these political 


Nonconformists of Manchester is nothing more nor 

less than a jealous assault on the meee - prepon- 

derance of the Church of England as an educational 
ency. 


The Telegraph remarks that the Nonconformists 
declare that no State grants, or payments from the 


rates, should be given to any where 

is taught, no matter how its secular ing 
may be ; and that all aided by the taxes 
or rates must be under the management of the freely 
elected boards. Very good. But what is to be 


done as regards ry education for the chil- 
dren of the poor? poorer Roman Catholics 
would rather go to gaol than send their children to 
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will no — 
& government w there · 
vie tad ae but acts per- 
sovereignty * 

the difficulties of the 


thinks oe 
— iy the conference. * 
carried away at present 
the — excitement of the hour me not forget 
that they are not yet the or even 


people of 
anything approac to the majority of the le 
of England when we separate from them the — 
cs, who on this question are y 
tothem. In the extreme of their devotion to only 
side of a great question they are apt to forget 
there are other principles besides those of 
which they are the advocates, and that other 
people have quite as tender and scrupulous con- 
sciences as thelr own, which must be respected by 
any statesman framing a national system of educc- 
tion adapted to all sections of thought, and to all 
exisiting interests and tendencies. The whole 


of national education has been delayed 
and indefinitely thrown back in this country partly 


2 


through the strife of sects and Churches, and partly 
suspicions 
body of 


it must be confessed, through the 


Mercury will regret if, in carrying out 

of the conference, we are to * a 
new ical ure, which will simply mean 
division and dissolution, followed by a weary wan- 
dering in the wilderness, to be crowned, it may be, 
by the enjoyment of the promised land at some 


distant time, but in the meanwhile producing a 
political -lock. 
Births, Murriuges, und Deaths. 


— 

A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this 3 for which 
postage - tam ys will be received. All such an- 
noumce ments must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. 


BIRTH. 
BROWN .—Jan. 25, at 160, Malpas-road, New Cross, the 
wife of Mr. Alfred Brown, of a son. 
‘ MARRIAGES, 
ROBINSON—GREAVES—Jan. 21, at the High Pavement 
Notti , Mr. J Robinson, to Louisa 


Mary, secon d daughter of Mr. William Greaves. - 
JENKS_—M‘COY Jan. 26, at the residence of the bride, 

by the Revs. W. Morley Punshon and S. M. Rice, Isaac 

Jenks, jun., of 3 — 3 to Mary E. M’‘Cay, of 


J , NJI., U.S. A. 
McHAFFIE--LANGRIDGE.—Jan. 30, at Selhurst Con- 
tional Church, by the father of the bride, John 
Finis „ MecHaffie, London, to Eva M t, eldest 
ter of the Rev. N. T. Langridgr, South Norwood, 


DEATHS. 
SCHNADHORST.—Jan. 4, at her residence, Aston, near 
Birmingham, Mrs. Schnadhorst, in the 65th year of her 


WINN an. 18, at High-street, Rochdale, Jane Lorimer 

(late of Keir, Dumfriesshire), relict of Francis Winn. 

TILLYARD—Jan. 28, at his father’s residence, 

Hamlet, Norwich, Robert Kitton 2 aged 33. 

MORRIS—Jan. 23, at Boroughbridge, Yorks, the Rev. Joseph 
Morris, Wesleyan minister, in the 49th year of his age, and 

the 27th of his ministry. 
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BREAKFAST.—Eprrs’s Cocoa.—iRATEFUL AND Con- 
Sere thorough know 
. 


delicate r K IN may save us many heav 
doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made simply with 
Boiling Water or Milk. Eech packet is labelled“ James 
Epps Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also, makers 
pps’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 
HOLLOWAY’s Pitts AND OINTMENT.—A frequent cause 
of gout and rheumatism is the inflammatory of the 
blood, attended with bad digestion, and general debility. A 
few doses of these Pills, taken m time, are an effectual 1 
gout and rheumatism. Anyone who an 


these diseases, rseverence with the tment, 
the affected joints with warm brine, will 


Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.—This celebrated and most 
delicious old mellow spirit is the v cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly 1 

than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 


“ Kinahan’s LL,” on seal, label and cork. Wholesale 
Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield.street, Oxford-street, W 
— —-— ͤ a ENR ͤ ü 


Markets, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mx Lanz, Monday, Jan. 29. 
The of English and wheat for to-day’s 
Nn 
English wheat made we And gery: of Monday last. 
; wi nge. 
, and Indian orp in value, Malt- 
late 


corn 
was as dear; grinding descriptions were a 
1 Of edhe thi tevivele Gore net large, 
demand was restricted, and the business done was at 


— 


—— 2 1 oe 
ve been reported. ices cargoes 
remain the same as last week. * 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Jan. 
29.— The market to-day we< iaoderately — with meat. 
For all qualities a slow demand prevailed, and prices 
generally favoured buyers. The imports into London last 
week consisted of 139 qrs. 1,151 packages from Hamburg, 4 
from Rotterdam, and 36 from Harlingen. 


Per Bibs. by the carcase, 


| 6 0 
Inferior beef 3 4103 10 | Middling do. .4 2to4 4 
Middling 2. 1 15 21 — . . 14 0 34 
Prime large do Lar FF 
Prime small do. 4 6 4 8 Small do. Vee es 
Wen os cae © @ Otte... .06060 86 '°¢ 
Inferior Mutton 3 8 4 0 


78 
415 
i 
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and a condition of @ portion of the 
show has been satisfactory, Trausactions have been 
e 8 and best Scots 


Suffolk, Essex, and Caren we received about 1,500 
Scots and crosses; from ot of England abont 250 
various breeds; from Scotland 149 Scots and crosses. 
Only moderate supplies of sheep have been on offer. 
There has been an of animation in the demand, and 
ices have tended in favour of buyers. The best Downs and 
-breds have been disposed of at Gis, 10d. to 7s, per Slbs. 
Calves have met a slow sale, and the demand for pigs has 


been moderate. 

Per Slbs., to sink the offal. 

s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts 3 6 to 4 4 Pr.coarsewooled6 4 6 8 
Second quality .4 6 5 0 PrimeSouthdown6 10 7 0 
Primelargeoxen 5 2 5 4| Ile coarsecalves4 6 5 2 
4 11 — 44 12 
Ooarse inf. sheep 4 4 5 0 Large mos 
Second quality .5 4 6 0 Neatsm.porkers 4 6 5 0 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Jan. 29.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 584 firkins butter and 4,930 bales bacon ; 
and from foreign porte 20,626 packages butter, 231 bales 
and 514 boxes bacon. ‘The sale for both Irish and foreign 
butters has been very slow during last week, with the excep- 
tion of the finest descriptions of the latter, which are scarce. 
The bacon market has heen steady during the week without 
change in prices. 

COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Jaa~26.— 
There hat been rather more business done here during the 

t week, but the trade is much influenced by the weather. 
We have had a fair attendance of buyers during the week, 
but no advance in prices is to be noticed ; a few transactions 
in best goods are the only feature in which improvements may 
have occurred. 

HOPS.—Boroven, Monday, Jan. 29.—The demand 
which prevails for the last growth is necessarily of a limited 
character, the stock insold being brought within a very small 
compass. Holders in consequence are independent, and 
prices are thus rendered stronger. Choice and medium 
yearlings attract more attention, and during the past week 
considerable business has been effected in this class, at full 
rates. The foreign markets are quiet, with improved rates. 
Latest advices from New York quote a moderate trade to be 
doing. Mid and East Kent, 191, 121. 12s.,to 171,; Weald, 
Si. 10s., 91. 9s, to 101. 10s.; Sussex, 7“. 15s., 8/. 8s., to 
91. 9s.; Farnham and country, III., 18. to 16“. Yearlings— 
Mid and East Kent, 3/., 4/. 4s., to Gl. 106. Weald of 
Kent, 31, 41, 5“. 188.; Sussex, 31, 3“. 10s, to Si. 5s.: 
hy aan and country, 4/, 10s., GU, to 71, ; Old, 1d. 5s., II. 10s., 
to 21. 


POTATOES.—Boroven AND Srtratristos, Monday, 
Jan. 29.—The supplies have been ; the trade has been 
dull, at about late rates. Last week's import was confined to 
90 tons from Dunkirk and 5 sacks from Rotterdam. ts, 
80s. to 120s. per ton; Flukes, 120s. to 140s. per ton; ks, 
70s. to 90s. per ton; Victorias, 100s. to 140s, per ton; 
French, 60s, to 70s. per ton. 


OIL, Monday, Jan. 29.—Linseed oil has been dull, and 
Rape and other oils have sold slowly. 


TALLOW, Monday, Jan. 29.—The market ia quieter 
. C., spot, 50s, 34. per cwt. Town tallow, 44s. 9d. net cash. 


Adbertisements, 


Caron Lo. Au odourless, non-poisonous 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. armiess as 
common salt. 


15, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
Iich September, 1871. 
Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum powder and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, aud with the most 
complete success. 
The bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour during the recent warm weather, was most satisfactorily 
disinfected by chloralum powder at the rate of only one 
pound per 25 square feet. 
I have found it most efficacious as a purifier of stables, and 
I use it coustently in my own house. Altogether, I may say 
of chloralum that it is a very yaluable sanitary agent, and 
one which is certain to come into general use. 
I remain, your obedient servant, 
CHAS, A. CAMERON, M. D. 
Professor of Hygiene, Royal College of Surgeons, 


2 and Analyst of the City of Dublin. 
(SHLORALUM TS DISINFECTANT. 
RA A BALINE ANTISEPTIC. 


(THIORALUM IS ASTRINGENT. 


HLORALUM is sold in quarts, 2s.; pints, ls.; hal- 


ints, 6d. By the gallon, 5s. In large quantities by 


* contract at greatly - reduced prices. 

C HLORALUM FOR CHOLERA. 
ORA 8 

HLORALUM POWDER. * 
mean POWDER id HARMLESS. 


( WHORALUM POW DER.—The best stable disinfectant 
Chloralum Powder will be found invalu able in 


Hospitals Cowsheds 
Close and In- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 
A ments Sewers and Gulley holes 
Harth Closets In the Dairy and all kinds of 
Duatbins Provision Stores 
1 and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, aud in Poultry- 


Chioralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any wa ’ 
and althongh it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 


keeping. 

Cake, 1 ewt., for 158., and in 6d. and 1s, packets. 
( \HLORALUM WooL. 
CHR WOOL IN SURGERY. 
(VHLoRALOM WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 


Cc LORA — 1 New Styptie and Anti- 
septic Surgi ressing, d 2 
5 g. In pound and half-pound 
NHLORALUM WADDING—CHDORALUM 
WADDING, in sheets, price 28. 6d. 
Chioralum Wadding is used — = as a disinfectant 


in coffins. A dead y, when covered with Chloralum Wool, 
cannot convey infection. 
80 ALL CHYMISTS. 
(HLORALUM CO. .—1 2, Great Wiuchester-sireet 
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QocreTy for the LIBERATION of RELI- 
GION from STATE PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 


The Society requires the services of a thoroughly compe- 
as ORGANISING AGENT and LECTURER for 
district. Applications to be made by the 5th 


Particulars may be obtained of the undersigned. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, London. 


of 


—.— 
February 


ANTED, an Experienced NURSE, to 
of Three Children, not under Twenty- 
—Apply to Mrs, C., Fern Lodge, 


eight. Sine 
-hill, 


PARTNER in a School, who has had 
paring Candidates for Examina- 


great success in 
, at his private residence, a few 


tions, desires to RECEI 
BOARDERS requiring extra Tu 
For terms, Ke, apply, B., 3, Union-street, Rochester. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TION for WOMEN, 1872. London Centre. 

An EXAMINATION will be held, inning on Mon- 
Dax, June 17, 1872. Candidates wishing for i 
desirous of atten 
London are reques 


Classes or Lectures in 

to apply to the Secretary for the Lon- 

— Centre, Miss E. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, Beck 
am. 


HE REV. W. WALTERS, of Birmingham, 


HFIELDS, BIRMING- 
requests that neither Christchurch, Aston 
t on any Letters, &c., addressed to h 
a are delayed, and unnecessary expense 
incurred. 


wishes to inform his 
address is BIRCH VILLAS, BI 


HAM; 
Aston P 


A T a MEETING of the COMMITTEE of 
DEPUTIES of the several CONGREGATIONS of 


Present—S, R. PATTISON, Esq., F. G. S., in the Chair. 
RESOLVED,—That the Committee have heard with satis- 
faction that Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN intends to re-intro- 
duce the BURIAL ACTS’ AMENDMENT BILL in the 
House of Commons early in the 
That in the opinion of the Committee the Bill ought to be 
allowed to pass for the following reasons :— 
I. It assimilates the law in England and Wales to the 
law now in force in Scotian Ireland. 
2. The right of Parishioners to be buried in their pari 
churchyard is undoubt 


favour of the Bill, and to urge representatives 
House of Commons to give the Bill their support in its pro- 


gress through the House. 
are 2 a vigorous effort be 


ion, pertinacious tion 
met may be — — the Bul 
C. SHEPHEARD, Secretary. 


The 
made in the 
which the Bill has 
be passed. 


78, Coleman-street, E. C. 


ensuing Session. 


accordance with 
om, that the friends of a deceased 
ould be compelled at his funeral to 
accept the services of a C 
themselves, and probably 
while the minister of religion on whose ministrations 
ir deceased friend attended during his life, shall 
be excluded from officiating at his burial. 


3. That the existing law, which permits the Incumbent 
of a _ to refuse Christian burial in certain 
cases, has been arbitrarily and y 


O 


Du. WILLIAMS’S SCHOLARSHIPS in 
the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

Dr. Williams’s Trustees announce THREE VACANCIES 
during the present ‘ 

Intending Candidates can obtain information as to to 
Subjects of examination, &c., by communicating with the 
Rev. Tuomas Hunter, at the Library, 8, Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury, London. . 


BRIXTON INDEPEN DENT CHURCH.— 
The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN to deliver 
a course of four SUNDAY EVENIN CTURES as 
follows :—General Subject—The Three Monastic Graces, 
Simplicitas, Benignitas, Hilaritas. * a 
February 4th—The Medisval Ideal of the Christian Life. 
February 11th.—The Grace of Simplicity, 
February 18th.—The Grace of Kindness. 
February 25th.—The Grace of Gladness. 
Divine Service to commence at half-past Six o’clock. __ 


0 the ELECTORS of the NORTHERN 
DIVISION of the 
WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE, 
GENTLEMEN,—By the death of Sir Francis Crossley you 
are called upon to elect a representative to the Commons 
House of Parliament. In common with the rest of this 
constituency I deeply lament the death of a gentleman who 
has served you so long and so faithfully. Ever constant to 


his political convictions, he was found im the front rank of 


the Liberal , both in the Legislature and in his native 
county; and following the dictates of a generous nature, he 
dispensed his benefactions with a noble munificence. His 


name will be fondly cherished by his countrymen, and his 
le and character will long maintain their powerful and 


exam 
ben t influence. 
In compliance with a request of a meeting of representa- 


rep 
tives of the Liberal party held yesterday, I offer myself as a 
candidate, and solicit the favour of your suffrages at the 


forthcoming election. 


I refer you with confidence to my public conduct while in 
Parliament, where your late member and myself were almost 
invariably found su ing the same measures of Liberal 
policy Lam t ore emboldened to think that my candi- 

ature will be acceptable to a great majority of this important 


constituency. 
If returned to the House of Commons I shall cordially 


support the Ballot Bill promised by the Government, as the 


first public measure of the session. I am sanguine enough 
to believe that under its operation our local and Parliamen- 
tary elections will be more — wy and pure, and that 
substantial security will be afforded to the conscientious but 
dependent voter. 


recognised policy of non-intervention in the affairs of 


other nations, coupled with the adoption of arbitration in 
the settlement of international disputes, will eventually lead 
4 + — 1 of ry to the —— of 
the blessings of peace, and to a retrenchment in public ex- 
diture. I shall cordially support all measures in accor- 
ce with this policy. 

It is essential to the welfare of the State that the rising 
eration should be provided with the blessings of religious 
training as well as secular knowledge. The duty of impart- 
ing the former will be best disch by parents and our 
numerous Christian Churches, while the may giti- 
mately ide the latter. In observing this wise and 
natural distinction, we shall best solve the formidable re- 


be made due regard should be paid to schools which 
have been into existence by voluntary agency and aid 


from the pub 
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m ty to au any measures to 
freedom and eq 


of j uors. An extension of such control might 
no doubt, do much to increase the sobriety of the le, an 


regard to existing interests. 

After this exposition of my views, it is scarcely necessary 

to say that I shall give the present Government my cordial 
as 


he d become your 
shall give my best attention) to the various 


Oakworth H 
Keighley, 16th January, 1872. 


HE LONDON INFIRMARY for 


ESS n rere 


8888 


the London Tay on 
LECTION of TWEN 
out of a list of 124 candidates, 
JOHN REMINGTON MILLS, Esq., President. 


c declared to be 
14. Selly, Philip Hen 
Frost, Thomas 


, for 
ORPHAN CHILDREN 


JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


mmodation for 400 orphans 
sufficient funds. The Com 


-square, W. C. . 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DIS- 
EASES of the SKIN. 
Physician, Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 
Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, 
on Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, 
Aldgate, on Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; 


THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


Lis CORK-SOLED BOOTS for 
DAMP WEATHER. 
Levant Morocco or Glove Kid, light, soft, and durable, 218. 
Velvet Elastic Boots, flannel „ 5s. Gd. Blippers, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with particulars of con- 
venient arrangements for country residents. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


lic 
y with the growing conviction of the age, it will 


has at all times claimed a control over the sale 
— 


TAE ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
RAR 


1. 

BOND-STREET, eise expired, the Lz business. fe 

REET, having expi ; siness has 
been removed to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW 
OXFORD-STREET, where every attention will continue to 
be paid to the wishes of subscribers, Revised Lists-of new 
and choice books in circulation and on sale are now ready, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. * 

Mudie’s Select Library, New Ox ford-street, London. 
January 30, 1872. 


THE LONDON anp GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £10. . Subscription, 86. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 
337, STRAND, W.C., 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 


Thomas Haste. Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. — M.P. 


CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. 
Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Five per Cent, Interest guaranteed. Shares 
may be taken at any time—no back payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
Security. 


The last Annual Report states that 7} PER CENT. 
PROFIT has been again apportioned to Shareholders, besides 
carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund. 

W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


HE ARK ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
86, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E. C., 
and 8, BANK STREET. EDINBURGH. 


DIREcTORS. 
Chairman.—G. 8. Sneligrove, — (Sneligrove and Leech, 
Merchants), 33, lane, E.C. 
H Evans Gordon, Esq. (Gordon, Woodroffe, and Co.), 2, 
William Forsyth Gra E —— 11 8 
illi t rant 1 ig, Montrose, N. B., 
w “Henry M d a * ood 
m. Henry Murray, * ount, Wood, Kent. 
Dudley 72 Eeq., Surbiton-hill, Surrey, and Goswell- 


George White, Esq., J.P, St, Mary's-hll, Tenby, and York. 


his Beer un ery description of Life A 

every on Ae Assu- 
rance, and the Public will find that the — of Premium are 
as moderate as is consistent with perfect security. 

TO MINISTERS OF RELIGION.—The Directors of 
the ARK ASSURANCE SOCIETY call the especial atten- 
tion of Ministers of Religion to this Office, the Assurance of 
their lives being one of its most important features. 

It * — r 4 in Life — — that, as a 
body, Ministers of Religion have a marked superiority in 
duration of life, and the Directors of the AKK ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY have had especial tables computed by 
one of the most eminent actuaries of the day for the insu- 
rance of their lives on terms much lower than can be accorde:! 
to the public at large. 

Prospectuses, forms of application, and all other particulars 
ILK Manager. 

pplications for are invited from gentlemen for 
towns where the is not at present represented. 


GEORGE SMYTHE, General Manager. 


ACADEMY of NEUCHATEL, SWITZER- 
LAND. 


Professor G. M. 1 tormerly Modern —— 
Master at the 21 School, Sherborne, 14158 P r 
in the Academy of Neuchatel, RECEIVES ROARDERS 
into his house, who have excellent opportunities for acquiring 
French and German, and who can attend the classes of the 
Academy, the Gymnase, and the Industrial School. Terms 
(inclusive of college fees), £70 d year. Excellent references. 


Address: Prof. G. M. Hinde, Vieux-Chatel, Neuchatel, 
Suisse. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hab Maerz 


RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq, D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., e. 

Szconp Mastsr— 

J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M. A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Clase in the Fina! Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
14th in lst Class in Classical Tripos, and 1st Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. 


Assistant MastTers— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, 1 B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and ish of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES A. H. RRAY, Esq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Phi ical Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 

of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,“ 


&e., Ke. | 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, eq, B.A., Scholar and Prizema 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb. ; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866 


Resipent Lapy Marron, Miss COOKE. 


The FIRST TERM, 1872, commenced on Tuurspay, 
= January. 


or Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the — the Rev. R. 
H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


Hinzu HOUSE | SOHOOL, St. 
LEONARD’S-ON-BEA,. . 


Upper, Middle, and P Departments. 
Classics, — . — and thorough 
English. 
inder-Garten and Pestalossian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master— Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
* 


Leonard's. 


SCHOOL DUTIES were RESUMED on Jan. 2th. 


— 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from 
weary achings * ne disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regul 
discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 

NE, and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


marvéllous rem 


CHLORODY 


ate the circulating systems of the 


in and anguish, to calm and assu the 
y, you will provide yourself with that 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 


From Lord Francts CONYNGHAM. 


Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad 


to ave half-a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above address. 


„% Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 
earfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Cavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORRDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, 
Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
ld in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 22. 9d., 48. 6d. None is genuine without the worde, DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Sole e Manufacturer — J. T. D 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


AVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


HURST COURT COLLEGE, HASTINGS, 
CONDUCTED BY 


DR. MARTIN REED. 


YVioToRia VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches ofa thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


Property for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOI EL. 37, ‘Queen’s-equare, Bloomsbury, W.C 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
Dee Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
+ titors’ Book. 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. e shal! 
certainly highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends“ —J. 
Roserts, Bourne. 

“ As on al! enews visite, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.” — W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. * 

“ Alter visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Tem Hotel par excellence.”"—J. K. Karcuer, 
Toronto, C. W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—En irely New 
Entertainment, by Professor Pepper, entitled 
Shadows, and the Story of the Shadowless Man. Professor 
Te s New Entertainment, the BATTLE of DORKING 
ANSWERED by the AUTUMN MANCEUVRES;; or, 
the British Army and its Stations. Patriotic Songs by Miss 
Alice Barth. New Musical Entertainment, by Mr. George 
Buckland, written expressly for him by the Chairman of the 
Institution, entitled, the Ghost of the Toll-House. IIlus- 
trated with New Scenery and Spectral Effects. Mr. George 
Buckland .will introduce many Original Son The re- 
nowned swimmer, Marquis Bibbero, will enact the Drowning 
Man. Illuminated by 4 powerful light The Arabian 
my , 82 — _ but wm 9) Lal 2 J. L. 
ing, Esq. atthew’s Magic an ystery. ar’s 
Juggling. Admission to the whole, One Shilling. N 


HREE LAKGE GALVANISED and 

CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS FOR SALE 

or HIRE, to bold respectively 300, 200, and 100 persons. 

Suitable for churches, chapels, or schoolrooms. Apply to 
Geo. Vavasseur, Barnsdale-road, Harrow-road, W. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 


Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 


„%% Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


N HOURS ARDUOUS TOIL on 
Washing-day can be easily done in Ten Minutes with 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


CLOTHES-WRINGER. 


Mrs. Holman, Laundress, Brighton, says:—‘‘It does the 
work of four women, and the clothes are dropped into the 
basket almost ory 8 to iron.“ No twisting or tearing, 
no buttons or hooks broken, and no mending req red. 
Price 30s, Carri paid any distance. A month's trial, 
and easy terms. nd address to HARPER TWELVE- 
TREES. and Co., Grove-road Works, Bow-road, London, E. 


DR. DAUBITZ’S 
ANTIBILIOUS HERB LIQUOR. 


A Remedy for all Disorders of the Digestive Organs, such 
as Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Congestion of the Liver, Habitual 


Constipation, Depression of Spirits, Piles, Ke. Price 4s. 6d. 


Sole Agents : F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37, NEW- 
GATE-STREET, LONDON. Retail by all Druggists. 


— — ee — — — 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILI.S.— Health 

is a blessing without which life would be a burden. 

Disease and suffering none are exempt from; and one of the 

safest and most lous remedies will be found in the 

occasional use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. Sold 

by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 
ls. Id., 28. d., and 4s. 6d, per box. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Exceller* *eonomical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


— —— 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


— 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, | 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


ee 
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BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 48. & 8s. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all otners. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS 
AND LOZENGES, 3s. 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & M. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 


May be obtained through all Chemists. 


PAINS IN THE LIMBS. 


INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM. 
BARCLAY’S (Dr. BATEMAN’S) PECTORAL DROPS 
are held in high estimation. 

Curing Pains in the Limbs and Joints, inducing gentle 
Perspiration, and preventing tf ever. 

Can be obtained of Barciay and Sons, 95, Farringdon- 
street, and all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, in bottles at 1s. 14d. and 28. Od. each. 

Ask for “ Barclay’s (Dr. Bateman’s) Drops,” and observe 
names and address on Government Stamp affixed to each 
bott le. 


O HN GOSNELL and C0. 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


A SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 
| and see that yon have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 
Sold by all respectable 


| CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


| () VERCOATS IN EVERY SPECIALITY. 


(pv ERcOaTS IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


NINE CLASSES, REPRESENTING 
NINE QUALITIES. 


Lorne CLaSs of SUPERIOR STYLE 
sand FINIS H. 

| VERY CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 

| FIT and QUALITY 
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QAMUEL BRULHERs, 50, Ludgate-hill. — 
| 
| W INTER SULIS in every Speciality. 


CROSS BVS 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
— relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expeuse of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the“ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
—“ T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdned Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases Of Pulmonary Consumption, and 1 can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, Which is free from opium and squills, not 


only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, | 
snd all sffections of the throat and chest. Sold by all re | 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 


at Is. Od., 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and also dy James M 
Crosby Chemist, Scarborough. 

„ Invalids should read Crosby's Prise Treatise on “ Dis. 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, 
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immediate use, measure- class noted for Style 
or to ment sent sent Hard and 
measure. free free. Wear. | Quality. 


GAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate Hill, 


TIE IRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 

| and GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 

illustrated in all the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 

of FASHIONS, containing Forty-three Figures, Thirty- 

seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of Princes, 
Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, deducted 
from a purchase. Patterns sent free. 


WAMU kL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. 
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Now ready, Part I., price 3d., 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES: 
A Book of Pictorial Family Prayer. 
By the Author of “The Expositions of the Cartoons of 
Raphael,” Sunday Half-hours,” &e. 


Beautifully Illustrated with a Series of New Engravings 
Each Part contains about Five “Services,” and each 
„Service comprises a Hymn, a Revised Scripture Reading, 
and an Appropriate Prayer. 


In Church-style cloth, gilt, red edges; 52 Chapters, 192 pp., 
8vo, 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted Illustrations, price 


3s., post free, 
SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. (10th thousand). 


„We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly good: it is one upon which thought and 
taste and culture have been bestowed altogether out of 
proportion to its size and appearance.“ — Guardian. 


For Lay PREACHERS AND SuUNDAY-ScHOOL TRBACHBRS. 
Cloth lettered, 3s. each vol., post free, 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: New 
Volume on the Epistles. (2nd Edition, 5th thousand.) 
By Rev. C. Stoxes Carey. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: Old Testa- 
ment, (10th thousand.) By Rev. J. C. Gray. 


THE CLASS and the DESK: Gospels and 
Acts. (15th thousand.) By Rev. J. C. Gray. “ The 
whole of the volumes have been prepared with great 
care, and as a repertoire of biblical knowledge and con- 
densed thought we know of no work equal to them,” — 
Western Daily Press. 


27,500 Copies sold. Toned Paper. Two Vols., 4to, 2,500 pp., 
handsome cloth. 


DR. KITTO'S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE. 


Iilustrated with upwards of 800 Engravings. With 
Copious Original Notes on the Antiquities of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and Additional Chapters by the Rev. T. R. 
Birks, M. A., Holy Trinity, Cambridge. Bound Copies 
kept in stock. 


A Presentation Copy to any person procuring Ten Subscribers. 


JAMES SANGSTER AND COMPANY, 
JI, Patarnostsr-now, E.C. 
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HE GOSPEL STANDARD 
FEBRUARY, 1872. 

Contains: “ That which we have seen,” a Sermon by Mr. 
Covell, of Croydon—Thoughts on the Song of Solomon, by 
Mr. Haslengg, of Leicesier— Reminiscences (three Letters) 
The Body Lain and the Body Raised—Infant Salvation, by 
the late Ww. Gadsby, Manchester—Public and Private Wor- 
ship, a Letter by the late Mr. Vinall, Brighton—“ Again I 
say, unto you, Watch — Mutual Suffering and Rejoicing— 
Extracts from Letters by thirty-two Ministers and others. 
Poetry, A Hymn—Cruel Jealousy—A Glorious Prospect. 
Obituary, Mr. and Mrs. Parry, of Allington ; Mary Susannah, 
wife of John Gadsby, Author of “My Wanderings,” and 
Elizabeth Leete Gee, their daughter. 


Price Twopence. 
London J. Gadsby, 18, Bouverie-street. 
May be had by ordering of any bookseller. 


for 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE’ 


(old fingering), for beauty and volume of tone unsur- 

sed, 3) guineas and seven guineas. Also Rudall and Co.’s 
Prise Medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variet 

of secondhand flutes of all fingerings. — At KEITH, 

PROWSE, and Co.’s manufactory, 48, Cheapside. 


MUSICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. 
—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct importers, 
offer parties seeking really fine, well-tuned instruments a 
selection of more than 300 boxes, with all the recent im- 


rovements, from £4. Small boxes, 5s.6d. to 63s. Remit 
irect to 48, Cheapside, London. 
USICAL INSTRUMENTS for the 


million, manufactured by KEITH, PROWSE, and 
Co., expressly for amateurs, with the view of cultivating and 
encouraging a taste for the practice of social music. Flutes 
in cocus wood, with eight keys and slide head, 218.; Con- 
certinas, 48 keys, English, 42s.; English model German, 
21s. ; Cornopean, with crooks and case complete, 25s. ; 
Violin, full sise, and bow, 12s. 6d. All new music, and every 
classical and popular publication, No agents. Remit direct 
to 48, Cheapside. 


They come as a boon and a blessing to men 

The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
“Oxford University Herald” says these Pens have been 

aptly termed by a contemporary the 

ONDER OF THE AGE.” 

“The Sun” says the Phaeton Pen creates both 
wonder and delight. 1, pee recommend them. 
For their names see “ Graphic” of 13th January, 1872. 
Sold everywhere, ls. per box, Sample box by post, ls, Id. 
Macniven and Cameron, 23, Blair-street, Edinburgh. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Scales 
Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fileet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
dou-bridge, S. E. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Ts pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon,”— 
er. 
Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 
Specimen packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


: OMAN. — Edited and Conducted by 


Amewtia Lewis, This New Weekly Journal is 
now ready, price 3d. 
CONTENTS OF First NuMBER. 

Editorial Address, 

Social Subjects. — On Her Good Behaviour — Female 
Suffrage Movement-—Migration—Exhibition of Old Masters 
—The French. Theatre— Novel Writing — The Metrical 
Decimal System. 

Educational.—Female Medical Education in Scotland and 
England—In France—Art Schools — Musical Training 
Higher Female Education in France. 

Domestic.—Soldiers’ Wives—Dwellings for the Poor— 
be — of the Body—The Education and Training of 

ildren. 


British and Colonial Publishing Company (Limited), 81A, 
Fleet-street. 
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“ One of the best Boy's Magazines we have yet seen, and 
will, we are confideut, meet with universal approbation.” — 


Lloyd’s Newspaper. 
Ob MERRT S MONTHLY. Illustrated. 
Part II., for FEBRUAR, now ready. 

CONTRIBUTORS.—Mrs. Eiloart, W. H. G. Kingston, 
Helen Zimmern, Cyntha, R. M. Ballantyne, F. Macdonald, 
Le., Ke, Ke. Edited by “Old Merry,” with Supplement 
containing 

A Prize Department for Competitors under 21. 

An Amateur Literary — 

A Page for Correspondence. An Exchange Column. 


Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 


Price Sixpence ; post free, 7d., 


ADAPTED FOR WEDDING, CHRISTMAS, AND NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A GUIDE to FAMILY. DEVOTION. By the 

late Rev. ALEXANDER Fietcuer, D.D. Containing 
a Hymn, a Portion of Scripture, with appropriate Devo- 
tional Keflections, a Prayer for every Morning and 
Evening thronghout the entire Year, and ‘a Variety of 
Prayers counected with Affliction and other Events of 
Providence. With an original Memoir of the Author, 
by Joux EADIk, D. D. Embellished with Twenty-Five 
lilustrations on Steel, and a Portrait. In One handsome 
royal quarto Volume, cloth, 28s. 


„ The work may also be had in Calf and Morocco bindings. 
The LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


By the Rev. Jonn Fieretwoop, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
with Eight Woodcut Illustrations. 38. 6d. 


The HISTORY of CHRISTIAN MARTYR- 
DOM. By the Rev. Joux Foxe, M.A. New Edition, 
revised bythe Rev. J. M. Cromaiz, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
with Eight Woodcut Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION. 
Abridged by the Author for the Use of Students. With 
Eleven Portraits. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


BURNETS HISTORY of HIS OWN TIME. 
Abndged by the Rev. Tuomas Sracknobsx, for the 
Use of Students; with Contiumuation to the Death of 
Queen Anne. Crown 8yo, 38. 6d. (In the Press. 


INDEX SCHOLASTICUS — SONS and 
DAUGHTERS: a Guide to Parents in the Choice of 
Educational Institutions, preparatory to Professional or 
other Occupations of their Children. By R. Kemp 
Puiip, Author of “ Enquire Within, Ke. Demy 8vo, 
510 pages, 7s. 6d, 


BREATHINGS of the BETTER LIFE: Brief 
Utterances of the Elder Saints, with Words Spoken by 
Earnest Thinkers of Our Day. Elegantly printed in 
square imperial 16mo, with red lines aud Woodcut Head 
and ‘Tail Pieces, 6s. 


London: Virtue’and Co., 26, Ivy-lane, and all Booksellers. 
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In crown 8vo, cloth bevelled, price 6s., 
EV. J. W. BOULDING’S SERMONS. 


CONTENTS— 


1. The Death of Moses. 2. The Christian’s Heritage. 3. 
The Christian’s Aim. 4. The Religious Side of Nature. 5. 
The Prophet of the Whirlwind. 6. The Breaker of Bread. 
7. The Temptation in the Wilderness. 8. The Martyrdom 
of St. Paul. 9. Rest. 10. Christ, the Way. 11. Christ, 
the Truth. 12. Christ, the Life. 13. Christ, the Resurrec- 
tion. 14. Job; or, Religion not Selfishness. 15, Balaam; 
or, Inspiration not Religion. 

The Sermons may be had separately. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, and 12, Threepence each. Nos. 
4, 7, 11, 13, 14, and 14, Fourpence each. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 21, Pateruoster-row. 
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Price Sixpence, post free, 


LETTER OF REMONSTRANCE, 

addressed to the Proprietors of the “ENGLISH 
INDEPENDENT,” occasion Ny Article on CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM and the AGE, Jan. 18, 1872. By 
EpWARD Wulrx. 0 
Printed and Sold by Warren Hall and Co., 88, Camden- 
road, N. W. 
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Crown 8vo, pp. 640, price 7s. 6d., or 3 vols., 2s., 38. Gd. 
and 3s. 6d. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
EED’S SYSrEMATIC HISTORY. A 
Manual of British and Foreign Contemporary His 
tory. 
Prospectus and Reviews to be had on application. 
Jarrold and Sons, 12, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


— — — — ~~ 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The February Number ready—12 pages, post free, 4 


Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways 
Debentures, Insurance, Cas, Telegraphs, Banks, Mines 
Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, Ke. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 


| This day, bro, price Ie, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF 


NONCONFORMITY. 


BY A LAYMAN. 


CONTENTS l. The Argument from Man's Relation to 


Ged. The Argument from Man's Relation to the State— 
III. The Christian Argument. 


London: John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy lane, Paternoster - row. 


— — 
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CHEAP EDITION OF REV. W. ELLIS’S 


“THE MARTYR CHURCH of MADA- 


GASCAR.” Unabridged, containing all the original 


Engravings, and with the information brought down to 
the present time. 


Price 3s. 6d., crown 8vo. 
NARRATIVE OF REV. RORERT MOFFAT’S 


‘“LIFE’S LABOURS in SOUTH 


AFRICA.” Brought down to the present time, With 
Photograph Portrait of Mr. Moffat. 


Price 3s. 6d., crown 8vo. 
London: John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


tr 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
WHY ARE WE DISSENTERS? Three 


Leet ares on the Principles of Evangelical Nonconfornity. 
By Rev. EUSTACE R. CONDER, M.A. New Edi- 
tion, revised, price Is. Gd. cloth. 

“Our young men should study it carefully, and ministers 
cannot find a better answer to the question which it proposes 
to put into the hands of those who ask it, whether they be 
Episcopalians or Dissenters.”—Chtistian World. 


A MANUAL EXPLANATORY of CON- 


GREGATIONAI, PRINCIPLES. By Rev, GEORGE 
PAYNE, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 18mo, price 4d. 


THE HISTORY OF NONCONFORMITY. 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORY, A.D. 
1200—1567. By the Rev. JOHN WADDINGION, 
D.D. One large volume, 8vo, 748 pp., 16s. cloth. 


“Tn this volume, exteuding over a period of four centuries, 
we have perhaps all that the most energetic and patient in- 
dustry can bring together bearing upon that ecclesiastical 
issue which, since the Reformation, has developed itself into 
an organised Congregational form. — British Quarterly Re- 
view. 


HISTORY of INDEPENDENCY in 
ENGLAND, A.D. 1558—1828. By Rev. JOSEPH 
FLETCHER. Cheap Edition, four volumes, . 
vo, 4s. 

“The work will become a standard in every Congrega- 
tional and Sunday-school library. It is an embodiment of 
those great Scriptural principles which the liberal Christian 
of every name will rejoice to see bequeathed from sire to son.“ 
—Manchester Times. 


CONGREGATIONALISM in TORK 
SHIRE, 1558—1868. A Chapter of Modern Church 
History. By Rev. J. G. MIALL. One volume, 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“We heartily commend this able and interesting volume 
to the friends of Independent Noncouformity throughout the 
land. By its publication Mr. Miall has rendered a true ser- 
- 1 the literature of Congregational history.“ — Literary 

orld. 


THE CONFESSORS OF NONCONFORMITY, 


THE TWO THOUSAND CONFESSORS 
of SIXTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY-TWO. By 
Rev. THOMAS COLEMAN, Fecp. 8vo, 2s: cloth. 

“Tt is difficult to read it without paying the tribute of 
teful and admiring tears to the brave and godly men whose 

\istory is here so touchingly recorded.” — Baptist Magazine. 


THE SHEPHERD of GROVE HALL. 
A Story of the Ejection of the Nonconformist Ministers 
in 1662. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“The story ranks with the greatest in the history of Eng- 

land, and the idea of the work is in every way a happy one.“ 

—Christian Witness. 


ALEXANDER PEDEN, the Covenanter 

. het.” A Tale of Scottish Nonconformity. By 

— r. BROWN. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6 
cloth. 

THE WORKS of JOHN ROBINSON, 

Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers. With Memoir and An- 

notations, by Rev. ROBERT ASHTON. Three vols., 


post 8vo, 9s. cloth. 
London: John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PENNY MAGA- 


ZINE, Edited by Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, for February 
now ready) contains:—Mattie’s Home, Chap. II., by 
{ary Sherwood—The Instinct of Prayer, by Kev. ‘Thos. 

Jones — Ministries of Mercy: II., “G. L. 212 — 

Glimpses of Christian Life in Other Days: I., Sceves in 

the Life of Luther—Chepstow and its Castle (with En- 
ravings)—Plain Talks with Plain People on Church 

Kratters : I., Concerning Places of Worship—Tales for 

the Children: Tom fandall’s Skates, Chap. IL, by 

Morris Dale—Church News of the Month; The Educa- 

tion Question ; School Boards and School Fees ; 

Chapel, its Present and Future, &e., Xe. 


32 Pages, Crown 8vo, One Penny. 
and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


— — — 
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London: John Snow 


— — — 


AN ORDER for the SOLEMNISA- 
TION of MATRIMONY. Together with an Order for 
the Burial of the Dead; to which are added Scripture 
vassages suited to Baptismal Services. By Rev. E. R. 
‘ONDER, M.A. New and improved edition, 8vo, 
cloth, red edges, 28. Od. 


THE FREE CHURCH SERVICE 


BOOK, Five Short Services, with Supplemen Col- 
lects and Authems for Congregational Use. Sected from 
the Book of Common Prayer. By Rev. NEWMAN 
HALL, LL.B. Imperial 32mo, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


London: John Snow and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 


Bankers: Loudon aud Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Jan. 31, 1872. 
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Price One Shilling, Monthly, 
MACKMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 148, for Fumrvary. 

ConTEnTs. 


— 


. “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.” By William 
Bias Awe ot * A Daughter of Heth,” G2. Chap- 
Birthday * an Old Friend.“ By Mary 
Brotherton. The Bird. II. Home K 

a Conversation.” By the Author of “Friends in 


7A French Lady in the Tuileries.” By M. De Witt. 


SSNPS se " 


* r 
. “Christina North.” x— 
- “The Jabberwock.” By 2 


Chatterton. 
Pleasant 1 yey Fiſty * Residence in 
r 


10. “ The Food Page e John Bright, M..“ By 8. 
Volumes I. to XXIV., handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
each, now ready. tas 


- ty, all Da Mewengents, and ot of Railway- 


Third and Cheaper Edition, Two Vols., crown 8vo, 16s., 


HENRY CRABBE ROBINSON'S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Selected and Edited by Dr. Sabian. 


This day. 
“To that it is the most remarkable book that has been 


the Rev. 8. Bantna-Gou.p, M. A., Author of “ Cesions 
Myths of the Middle Ages,” &c. 


' WORKS BY 


Tae Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN. 


WORKS BY 
JAMES McCOSH, LL.D., 
President of Priucéton College, New Jersey, U.S. 


Fourth Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


The METHOD of DIVINE GOVERNMENT, 
PHYSICAL and MORAL. 


New Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


The INTUITIONS of the MIND INDUC. | 57 


‘TIVELY INVESTIGATED. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
An EXAMINATION of Mr. J. 8. MILL’S 
arene? being a Defence of Fundamental 


NOTES of the CHRISTIAN LIFE: a 
renn 
President of Cheshunt College. Crown 970. 7s. 6d 


JOHN WESLEY and the EVANGELICAL 
REACTION of the EIGHTEENTA CENTURY. 
By Jutta Wepawoon. as ya 


ate 4... 5 to the general 
— Ae merge —— 
N — 
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Cheaper Edition, enlarged, 46. 6d., 
PHILOSOPHY of the INFINITE: a 
Treatise on Men's Knowledge of the Infinite Being, in 
Answer to Sir'W. Hamilton and Dr. Mansel. By the 
Rev. H. CaLpgsrwoop, LLD., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh. 

[This day. 


| WORKS BY REV. PAXTON HOOD. 


THE NEW STORY BY 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
AT HIS GATES, 
Is commenced in GOOD WORDS for January. 


SERMONS PREACHED 
BEFORE THE QUEEN 


AT BALMORAL. 
See GOOD WORDS for January. 


THE NEW STORY BY 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


IS BEGUN IN 


GOOD WORDS. 
Sixpence Monthly, lustrated. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Tuomas GUr nat, D. D. 


Contains among others the following Serial Works :— 


THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. By GEORGE 
MacDOonaALp. 


CHARITY IN LONDON. By Tuomas 


Gurnrisz, D.. 


PREMIUMS PAID TO EXPERIENCE. By 
Epwarp GARRETT. 


THE PRO 4 — OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Dean Howson. 

“MARGARET.” By the Author of Jasmine 
Leigh.” 


THE RESURRECTION 
By Wm. Hanna, D.. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56, Ludgate Hill. 


OF THE DEAD. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS — WORK. 
. Vol 


Treasury 
Bvo, of about 900 — comprising abou 1 * ie 
2 ; 
(CHEAPER EDITIONS, THOROUGHLY REVISED.) 


A *RE S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 


LEDGE, or of Holy Seri With 5 
* 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. = 


A valuable storehouse of Biblical information.”—Metho- 
dist Recorder. 


“An accumulated mass of information on Bible su s 
truly wonderful.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. * 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of BIO- 
„ Reconstructed by W. IL. R. Cares. 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of -KNOW- 

LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. 
Price 6s. 

AUNDER’S TREASURY of GEO- 


GRAPHY: Physical, Historical, Descripti 
Politica. Price 6s. 3 
n 1 of 
= — : Pop Dictionary Anima 


AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 
Corrected and extended by the Rev. O. W. Cox, 


M.A. Price 6s. 
SCIENTIFIO and LITERARY 
TREASURY. With above 1,000 new articles by J. 
Y. Jounson, 6s. 
INDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of 
* — Two Parts, with Plates and Woodeunts. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE PEERAGE of POVERTY ; or, Learners 
and Workers, in Fields, Farms, and Factories, Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SELF-FORMATION; or, Aids and Hel 
Mind-life. New Ed tion Facp. dvo, cloth, 3s. 


BLIND AMOS, and his VELVET PRIN- 
CIPLES ; or, Proverbs and Parables for the Young Folk. 
New ition, crown 8vo. Illustrated. Is. 6d. 

BYE-PA 


MEADOW. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, “Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: S. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, boards, 6s., 


HE DESTINY of the HUMAN RACE: 
a Scriptural Enquiry. By Henry Dunn, 


„The n of every man who 
— 4 ee — Homilist. 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 


~ 


THE FEBRUARY PART OF 


“THE LEISURE HOUR 


IS NOW READY, AND CONTAINS— 


The Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 
With Portrait. 


The First Roman Parliament. By Mrs. 


Mary Howitt. 


The Opening of the Mont Cenis Tunnel. 
By Epwarp Wuywper, F.G.S. With Engravings 
and Diagrams. 

On Snow Crystals. By James Glaisher, 
F. RS. With Fine Engravings. 

Without Intending It; or, John Tin- 
Bachelor and Benedict. By G. E. Saar 


croft, 
Author of The Story of a City Arab. With IIlustra- 
tious. 


4 Midland Tour: v., vi., Birmingham 


Notables. 


Thirty Years of the Reign of Victoria: 
Personal Recollections. By Joux Timss. 


Games and Sports of Chinese Children. 
Rugby Ladies’ Calendar: One Way of 


Utilising University Examinations for Women. By 
Isapevta M. S. Top. 


The British Teapot. 


And other Papers. 
With Illustration on Toned Paper, Sxow Crrstats.” , 


Sixpence Monthly. 
56, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 


THE FEBRUARY PART OF 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


18 NOW READY, AND OCONTAINS— 


Bede’s Charity. By the Author of 
“ Jessica’s First Prayer.” With Illustrations. 


The Life and Times of Isaiah. By 
Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A. 

The Golden Wedding. With Ulustra- 
tion. 


In — Holy City: a Lull before the 


9 in the Religious History of 
France. By the Rev. J. SroucnTon, D.D. With 
Portrait of Coligny. 


Morals of Mottoes. 


The Bible as read in Jerusalem. By 


Mrs. Finn. With Mustration. 

Dr. Cronyn, Bishop of Huron. With 
Portrait. 

A Nation in Prayer. With Portrait of 
Queen Victoria. 4 


Tue PouLPir IN THE Famity.—Poerry: Hyums to 

„ by Lord Kinloch—Sassatn Tuovcnts.— 
PaGEs ror THE YOUNG, with lilustration.—MonTacy 
Revigious Recorp, &c. 


Iiluminated Text, Surrer LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME 
unTO Mx.“ 


Sixpence, monthly. 
Religious Tract ry: , 56, Paternoster-row ; 
and all ksellers. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


New Poustications, Fesrvary 1. 


BOOKS. 


Mon Shilling Volumes for the 
IX.—GRACE OGILVIE. A Story 2 iat 
ier 
boards; ls. 6d., extra boards, gilt 


A VINE 2 for the YOUNG. 16mo. 
Engravings, 1s. boards; 1s. 6d. extra boards, gilt 


edges. 


JUVENILE SERIES, AT WINEPENCE EACH. 

IL—A FLOWER from a LONDON COURT : 
and other Stories. mo, With Coloured Frontis- 
piece. 


THREEPENNY BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
With Coloured Eugravings, and Fancy Covers. 


7. The New Little Red Riding-Hood—8, Verses for Good 
Boys and Girls.—9. The Swan; or Birds and Beasts. —10. 
Buttercups and Daisies.—11, The Pretty Rose.—12. Our Lily. 


TRACTS. 
The Poor Man's Wife. First Series. No. 78%, 3s. = 


100.—Willing to Save. First Series, No, 89°, 
—Good Luck vr ag 


has Ruined Me. Series. No. 
1193. 2s. per 100, . 


“EVERY WEEK” SERIES OF TRACTS. 
Each Tract consists of 4 pages. 1s. per 100. 


No. 267. The Double Debt.—No. 268. “ Out.“ — 


No 269. The Meat which does not Perish.— No. 270. Father 
Loves Me. 


Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row ; 
aud all Booksellers. 


by Arruurn Mia 


fair — and toraughnens mask the Review. — — 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 2 


2 and sa Saad a Kiwastox W. 35 
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